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For the Woman's Journal. 
AT THE PASS. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 








“Why say ye to my soul, ‘Flee as a bird to your 
mountatn’?” 
Stand, O thou soul! and face thy foes: 
The keen Distrust, the subtle Pride, 
The Fear that doth thy hopes deride, 
And giant Doubt, that deals such blows! 


Nor deem thyself in such meek guise 

Thou canst not feel base Envy’s smarts; 
Nor Malice, with her myriad darts, 

And Hate, that looks through smiling eyes. 


Stand, O thou soul! and face thy foes 
With eyes that will not turn aside; 
With heart that can His purpose bide, 

That will not cower, whate’er oppose. 


Stand, O thou soul! Why shouldst thou flee? 
Thou hast an ally heavenly strong; 

Art leagued with Truth against the wrong: 
God's angel holds the pass for thee! 





a oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Congress adjourned on Oct. 1. During 
its long session it accomplished some good 
work, besides doing many of those things 
which it ought not to have done, and 
leaving undone a still larger number of 
things which it ought tohave done. Con- 
spicuous among the latter is the failure to 
pass the bill relating to Anna Ella Carroll. 
It will be a matter of wonder and shame 
in history that a claim the justice of which 
has been again and again officially ac- 
knowledged should be thus pushed aside 
year after year, while the woman who 
rendered such eminent services to her 
country is old, ill and in want. 


* 
**> 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett and her 
brilliant daughter, Miss Philippa Fawcett, 
who stood above the Senior Wrangler, are 
coming to this country next summer. 
They will receive a royal welcome. It is 
hoped that they may be persuaded to come 
early enough to be present at the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Washington in February. 








++ 
+?e+ 


The National Civil Service League is 
holding its annual session in this city as 
we go to press. George William Curtis 
presided, and delivered a fine address. We 
shall publish an extract next week. Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke and other eminent 
friends of civil service reform are present. 

——— -—-*@e-- —— 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and the WOMAN’s JOURNAL unite 
in an exhibit at the Mechanics’ Fair in this 
city. Their booth has hanging over it the 
portraits of Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
H. B. Blackwell. The table is supplied 
with suffrage literature, leaflets, books, 
tracts, photographs, the WOMAN’'s JOUR: 
NAL and the Woman’s Column. Itis hoped, 
by the distribution of such literature, to 
promote and spread broadcast the idea of 
equal rights for women. 

+> 

A recent decision of a law case in the 
courts of Montana is in favor of the 
“squaw wife.”’ An estate of $120,000 was 
to be distributed, and the brother and sis- 
ters claimed the money. The court gave 
a just verdict and gave it to the children 
of the squaw wife. The decision is impor- 

















tant, because there are many just such 
cases in the West. 


+++ 
*?e+ 


The Colorado State Prohibition nominat- 
ing convention resolved in favor of ‘‘an 
elective franchise in the future based on 
intelligence and morality, and not depend- 
ent on race, color, or sex.” 








The following little squib from the Jn- 
dianapolis Journal shows one way in which 
woman suffrage may prevent family jars 
inetead of increasing them: 

Massachus:tts Woman—lI suppose the 
women generally voteas their husbands do? 

Wyoming Woman—Oh, no; at least, I 
don’t. He is a Republican and I am a 
Democrat. 

Massachusetts Woman—And—and you 
don’t quarrel? 

Wyoming Woman—No, indeed. It pre- 
vents quarrels, in fact. Whenever he 
starts in to grumble about the biscuits, I 
get him started on the tariff, and he forgets 
the bread entirely. 

——_—--- eo ¢— _ —__—_ 

Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins writes as fol- 
lows to the Woman’s Tribune in regard go 
the recent elections in Wyoming: 

**Miss Estelle Reel was elected Couaty 
Superintendent of Laramie County by an 
overwhelming majority. ‘The entire State 
Republican ticket was elected, and in Lara- 
mie County, the entire county Republican 
ticket. The entire woman’s vote seemed 
to go for the party that gave them the suf- 
frage. Nine hundred and ninety-two ladies 
registered inCheyenne. [have only heard 
of six that did not vote. Miss Reel ran 
ahead of every other candidate on the ticket 
except the county clerk. Several ladies in 
the county rode twenty-six miles to vote. 
The Australian ballot was pronounced a 
grand success.” 

—————_-—_®@+4 

Henry N. Williams, of Indiana, has or- 
dered sent to S. Dakota at his expense ten 
thousand copies of the leaflets ‘‘Eminent 
Opinions on Woman Suffrage” and **Wom- 
an Suffrage in Wyoming.” He regards 
these two as especially useful, because 
they carry the combined weight of author- 
ity and experience. 

——_@ 


The co-educational system has been 
adopted in most of the public schools of 
this State, with excellent results; but in 
Boston there are still some public schools 
exclusively for boys and others exclusively 
for girls. The school board has had the 
subject under consideration, and a major- 
ity of the board are in favor of making all 
the public schools co-educational. 








Mrs. Livermore has just returned from a 
fortnight’s absence in Western New York, 
where she has been delivering addresses at 
agricultural county fairs, and at annual 
meetings of county organizations of the 
w.c.T. U. ‘fhe Perils of the Republic” 
has been the subject of her lecture before 
the county fairs. Last Sunday she spent 
at the Concord, Mass., ‘‘Reformatory 
Prison for Men.” Both the warden and 
chaplain were absent, in attendance on 
the meeting of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati. Mrs. Livermore 
officiated in the chapel services in the 
morning, and in the afternoon attended 
the meetings of the various grades in the 
lecture rooms. Next Sunday evening she 
will deliver an address at the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, speaking 
from two texts: **To us, there is but one 
God, our Father ;” and ‘‘Our God is a con- 
suming fire.” She devotes the months of 
September and October almost entirely to 
temperance, woman suffrage, and other re- 
formatory work, and then takes up the 
same great causes again, in the spring, 
after the lecture season is over. 


+o 


The Working Girls’ Clubs of the coun- 
try, representing a constituency of 20,000, 
are to have a monthly magazine of their 
own called Far and Near. It will be pub- 
lished early in October by the Critic Com- 
pany, of New York, and the editor in that 
city will be Miss Maria B. Chapin. There 
will be associate editors in Philadelphia, 
Hartford, and Boston, the latter city being 
represented by Miss O. M. E. Rowe, the 
secretary of Working Girls’ Clubs in New 
England. A novel feature of the maga- 
zine will be a department of correspond- 
ence sustained by the girls themselves. 
++ 

A university extension system is about to 
be projected in Philadelphia, modelled upon 
a plan which has been in vogue in England 
for some years, the object of which is to 
bring university teachers within the reach 
of persons of all classes and both sexes in 
city and suburbs by the establishmezxt of 
branches for the disseminating of knowl. 














edge, as now taught in the colleges and 
universities, to those who are otherwise 
unable to secure such advantages. The 
institution will be thrown open to mechan- 
ics, laborers. professional men and people 
of all grades and occupations who desire 
to avail themselves of the benefits. A tri- 
fling yearly fee will be charged. The best 
instructors to be had will be secured for 
the work. At Cambridge, Eng., the uni- 
versity branches have 10,000 students, and 
Oxford has 11,000. 
—\——+oo—___—_—_——— 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton says in the 
Warren, (O.) Tribune: ‘*Prof. Hancock, 
school commissioner for the State of Ohio, 
has decided that under the constitution a 
woman of the State can not be a member of 
the county school board examiners. The 
question was raised by the appointing 
of a lady to such a place, and the auditor 
of Henry County, before paying her the 
two dollars a day, her salary, determined 
to find out whether such payment is law- 
ful. He has ascertained that it is not. 
None of the gentlemen connected with the 
case, I understand, think such an office 
could not be well filled by a woman, and 
Prof. Hancock openly expresses himself 
so, and adds that he thinks women would 
be of benefit to such boards. Here, then, 
is a place which women want to fill, a 
place which the gentlemen connected with 
it declare would be benefited by them, and 
which the constitution does not allow to 
be so filled; and we are told on all sides 
that the laws of the State of Ohio are al- 
most perfect as regards women.” 


*++- 


In accordance with the plan of the Queen 
Isabella Association to provide, for every 
organized body of women having not less 
than 300 members, a separate committee 
room in the international club house it 
proposes to build for use during the 
World’s Fair, a press department has been 
formed to which all newspaper publishers 
or writers, editors, reporters and corres- 
pondents are eligible to membership, also 
managers or directors of news syndicates. 
The local committee is composed ef Eva 
H. Brodlique, Mary H. Krout, Mary I. 
McCraith, Eleanor Stackhorse, Mercie 
Thirds, Anna R. Weeks and L. May Wheel- 
er, with headquarters at Room 209, 70 State 
Street, Chicago. 


+++ 
tis 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its eighteenth annual 
congress in Toronto, Canada, on the 15th, 





* 16th and 17th of October, by invitation of 


the Mayor and City Council. Executive 
sessions at 10 A. M. Public sessions at 
2.30andat 8 P. M. At evening sessions 
an admittance fee of twenty-five cents 
will be charged. A conference of officers 
only will be held on Oct. 14, at 7.30 P. M. 

Toronto is preparing a royal welcome 
for the Woman’s Congress. On the 20th 
ult., a number of ladies and gentlemen met 
in the Council Chamber at the City Hall 
to arrange for its reception. A large ex- 
ecutive committee was appointed to take 
charge of the arrangements. Special com- 
mittees were appointed on reception, on 
hotels and billeting, on rooms and decora- 
tions, on the press, on finance and on rail- 
roads. The Toronto Mail says: 


‘‘From the deep interest manifested by 
those present concerning the object of the 
meeting, there is no doubt that the com- 
ing of the association and the discussions 
to take place will be the leading event of 
the fall’s gatherings this year in the city.” 


The topics and speakers for this year 
will be as follows: 


‘‘Woman in the State,” 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mass. 
‘Practical Value of Philosophy,” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 
“‘Working Girls’ Clubs, ’ 
mrs. Helen Campbell, New Jersey. 
‘(More Pedagogy in Universities and Normal 
Schools,” 
Mrs. Mary E. Bundy, Lllinois. 
“The Gain and Loss to America of Protracted 
Art Study Abroad,” 
Miss Sarah Wool Moore, Nebraska. 
“The Scientific Work and Influence of Dr. 
Maria Mitchell,” 
Prof. Mary W. Whiting, N. Y. 
‘*‘Woman and the Foram,” 
Mrs. Martha Strickland, Michigan. 
“Special Legislation or Moral Energy,” 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mass. 
‘*Woman in Ancient Egypt,” 
Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Washington, D.C. 
“Scientific Training for Mothers,” 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, New York. 
“Study of American History,” 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mass. 
“The Colored Women of the South,” 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Botume, South Carolina. 
“A Paper on Ibsen's Plays,” 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Colorado. 


This is the first time the A. A. W. has 
held its annual meeting outside the limits 
of the United States. It promises to be a 
very interesting and pleasant occasion. 





All persons in this city and vicinity who 
expect to attend the congress and desire 
reduced railroad rates should send their 
names and addresses to Mrs. H. L. T. 
Wolcott, 5 Park Street, Boston. 


+ 
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THE KANSAS WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





The Kansas Woman's Press Association 
was organized Sept. 16, at Topeka, with 
the following list of officers: President, 
Mrs. Emma B. Aldrich, of Cawker City, 
associate editor of the Cawker Record; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Mary A. Humphrey, 
of Junction City, author of ‘*The Squatter 
Sovereign”; Secretary, Mrs. Annie L. 
Diggs, of Lawrence, one of the editors 
of the Topeka Advocate; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Augustus Wilson, of Wilsonton, editor of 
the Wilsonton Journal. 

Other charter members are Mrs. Minnie 
D. Morgan, who was the efficient mayor 
of Cottonwood Falls for one year, and is 
associated with her husband as editor of 
the Leader ; Mrs. Flora A. Hogebin, editor 
of the Sabetha Herald; Mrs. M. F. Camp- 
bell of Junction City; Mrs. Frances E. 
Kelley, editor of the Edmond Times; Miss 
Minerva Walker, editor of the Harper 
Graphic, who was secretary of the late 
Republican State Convention; Mrs. Mary 
L. Burton, associate editor of the Kansan 
and postmistress at Jamestown; Mrs. 
Mary L. Rupe, one of the editors of the 
Clyde Herald; . Mrs. Hattie 8. Coulter, 
who is connected with the Western Vet- 
eran; Mrs. Jennie E. Besach, of the 
Washington Star, and Miss Mattie E. Con- 
vis. 

Committees were appointed on philan- 
thropy, revision of manuscript, literary 
criticism and information, work and work- 
ers, entertainment, education and report- 
ing, and it was decided that any woman 
over eighteen years old, regularly con- 
nected with any reputable journal, or who 
has published original matter in book 
form, shall be eligible to membership. 

The president, Mrs. Aldrich, was a dele- 
gate to the National Editorial Association 
held in this city last June, and was one of 
the guests at the reception given by the 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL at that time. 
F, M. A. 





+> 


WOMEN IN NEW 


+ 


RIGHTS OF MARRIE 
YORK. 


The New York Independent of Sept. 25 
says: 

The last Legislature of this State passed 
an act relating to married women, which 
reads as follows: 

‘‘A married woman shall have a right of 
action for injuries to her property, injuries 
to her person or character, and injuries 
arising out of the marital relation, in all 
cases in which an unmarried woman or a 
husband now has a right of action by law. 
A husband shall not be liable in dam- 
ages for his wife’s wrongful or tortious 
acts, nor for injuries to person, property 
or the marital relations caused by the acts 
of his wife, unless the said acts were done 
by actual coercion or instigation of the 
husband; and such coercion or instigation 
must be proved in the same manner as 
any other fact is required to be proved; 
but in all cases embraced in this section 
the wife shall be personally liable for her 
wrongful or tortious acts.” 

This statute is in the line of numerous 
other acts passed by the Legislature of 
this State with reference to married wom- 
en, the design of which is to put a wife, as 
to legal independence and responsibility, 
on the same footing as that of her hus- 
band, or as that of an unmarried woman. 
Under the old common law, the wife was 
largely a mere chattel, and had but few 
rights and only a very limited protection. 
Her personality, so far as she had any, was 
chiefly merged in that of her husband, 
who virtually owned her, just as he owned 
a horse. She could neither sue nor be 
sued. She really had no legal personality 
attaching as a status to herself. The leg- 
islation of this country has for years been 
sweeping away this antiquated nonsense 
and injustice, and giving to married wom- 
en their proper rights as persons, and 
holding them to their just responsibilities. 
The movement is in the right direction, 
and will at last end in woman suffrage. 


—_—_—_———0 oe" 


Mrs. Hannah Cook, who discovered 
in a sand-bank the skeleton which was 
celebrated by Longfellow in his pvem, 
“The Skeleton in Armor,’ died lately at 
Fall River, Mass., aged nearly eighty- 
seven years. When fourteen years old, she 
started the third power loom put up in that 
city. 


+ 


Mrs. Ella Dillon-Martin, who has been 
a successful instructor in elocution at the 
Nebraska Chautauqua Assembly of Bea- 
trice, and who gave a number of readings 
at the Kansas Chautauqua Aasembly of 








Topeka, is on the lecture bureau of Baker 
University and other educational institu- | 
tions. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MARGARET BotroME, of New 
York, president and founder of the order of 
King’s Daughters, has become one of the 
editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
will write and edit a department devoted 
to the King’s Daughters. 

Miss NETTIE HovuGurTon, daughter of 
the late Judge Houghton, of Vicksburg, 
Miss., has been authorized to travel and 
to give gospel talks in the interests of the 
Anchorage Mission, a home for friendless 
girls, located at 125 Third Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Miss BERTHA WRIGHT, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, is a young woman whose work last 
winter in the city of Hull has given hera 
Dominion-wide fame. She has specially 
devoted herself to Bible and evangelistic 
work among the unfortunate of her own 
sex. She is at the head of “The Home of 
the Friendless,” and edits a little sheet 
called Friend of the Friendless, and is a 
woman of fine executive ability. 

Miss IRENE WEIR is director of the new 
art school of the Free Academy at Nor- 
wich, Ct. Miss Weir is a graduate of the 
Springfield, Mass., High School, and ob- 
tained her art education at the Yale Art 
School. She directed the study of draw- 
ing in the public schools of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., with much success, and thence was 
called to be superintendent of drawing in 
the New Haven public schools. 

Mrs. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, who 
has achieved great success as a journalist 
and lecturer in England, contemplates a 
visit to America next year. She has late- 
ly been elected on the first list of ‘Fel. 
lows” by the London District of the In- 
stitute of Journalists, an honor accord- 
ed by their constitution to ‘journalists of 
special experience and distinction.”” Mrs. 
Miller is one of the active suffragists in 
England. 

Mrs. ELLA May BENNETT was ordained 
a minister in the Universalist Church at 
Stony Brook, Long Island, on Thursday 
evening, Sept. 25. The ordination sermon 
was preached by Rev. Phoebe A. Hana- 
ford, of New Haven, who also composed 
a hymn for the occasion. Rey. Frank 
Masseak, of Brooklyn, Rev. L. B. Fisher, 
of Bridgeport, and Rev. J. H. Ballou, of 
Southold, participated in the exercises, 
Mrs. Bennett has been preaching at Stony 
Brook, and will continue awhile in her 
work there. 

Miss REBECCA STONEROAD, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., is superintendent of physical 
culture over all the schools, numbering 
622, in the District of Columbia, and has 
three division superintendents under her 
direction. Miss Stoneroad has the honor 
of being the first to introduce physical 
culture into the public schools in the 
United States. She has been employed in 
the schools of Washington five years, and 
has been promoted each year, until now 
she stands next to the head of the faculty, 
Her salary, in her new and important posi- 
tion, will be $1,000 per school year of nine 
months. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will go to 
Maryland the middle of this month to at- 
tend the conference of representatives 
from the various charities and organiza- 
tions of Baltimore conducted by women, 
and the annual meeting of the State W. C. 
T. U., which will be held in that city 
directly after the conference. Mrs. Liver- 
more will open the lecture course in this 
city in aid of the Wendell Phillips Memo- 
rial Building Fund, on the evening of 
Oct. 24, in Tremont Temple. ‘‘A Dream 
of the Future” will be her theme. 

FRAULEIN VON CHAUVIN, the German 
lady scientist in natural history, attracted 
much attention at the recent Congress in 
Berlin, where she even had her place next 
to Virchow. Fraulein von Chauvin, hay- 
ing been prevented through ill health 
from going through the regular school 
routine, including languages, has concen- 
trated all her interest on the study and ob- 
servation of animal and vegetable life. 
Her aviary is a regular Noah’s ark, where 
she, as she says, by love, induces the 
most different animals to live peaceably 
together. Vultures, pigeons, ravens, owls, 
a parrot, a stork, peacocks, ducks, etc., all 
get on together in the best possible man- 
ner, and know and obey the voice of their 
mistress. Fraulein von Chauvin’s collec- 
tion of butterflies is the most perfect in 
Germany. Within the vegetable world 
also this gifted lady has wrought many 
wonders, and she has reared flowers and 
seeds where no botanic garden has suc- 
ceeded. 
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LETTER FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Prracicana, Estapo DE Sao Pavio, 
BraziL, AMERICA, JUNE 27, 1890. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman's Board of Foreign Missions 
sent me out as a kindergarten teacher to 
this Methodist College (Collegio Piracica- 
bano) about two months ago. I find that | 
workers are needed here in every good 
movement. Here isa vast field in which 
to work. 

Looking over a newspaper the other day, 
I saw an article headed ‘'Direito de Voto a | 
Muther” (Right of Suffrage for Women). | 
I immediately translated it for the Jour- | 
NAL. It is an answer to a petition sub- 
mitted to the Governor for allowing wom- 
en to vote when they are enrolled. The 
governor said that women ought not to 
vote in public politics. The writer of the 
article does not agree with the governor, 
and gives his reasons for women’s right 
to take part in the more elevated public 
offices: Victoria is Empress of England, 
yet the people do not complain, but are 
prosperous and happy. Nobody can ever 
doubt that because she is a woman the 
Countess d'Eu, daughter of Dom Pedro, 
could occupy the throne of Brazil. ‘She 
who can do the more can do the less.” If 
a woman can be a doctor, the head of the 
family, sovereign, professor, empress— 
why not recognize her capability to say 
who is best to be deputy, or senator, jus- 
tice of the peace, or alderman, or repre- 
sentative? 

A woman, because she is a woman, will 
not have less capacity than ignorant men 
who cannot read, and yet are registered. 

What do you think of this for a new re- 
public? The strange thing is that men 
are inaugurating the movement in this 





country where women are as much in sla- | . 


very to tyrannical laws and customs as the | 
blackest slaves have been, and are inter- | 
ested in nothing outside the kitchen; not | 
even in making their husbands’ houses at- 
tractive. There is no such word in the 
Portuguese language as ‘‘Home.” Women | 
seem to be an aimless, unhappy class. 

My Portuguese teacher assisted me in 
translating the article, and I explained to | 
her what the suffrage party is. Having a | 
yellow ribbon and a white one on my | 
watch chain, [ told her they were the 
badges of the two great parties in the 
United States. She listened attentively, 
but said nothing, until Ll asked her if she 
understood. ‘Oh, yes,’”’ she said, “it is 
plain enough for any one to see.” 

Here women are recognized as citizens, 
and must pay a poll-tax, but still cannot 
vote. When I have been here a year, I 
shall have it to pay; then, when I get suf- 
ficient command of the language, they 
will hear from one woman at least. 

I do not know which is worse, to pay 
this poll-tax or to be ignored altogether, 
as in the States. One thing is certain. 
All the women who come to this coun- 
try are speedily converted to woman‘s 
rights, or if already in favor, are strength- | 
ened. Only one or two of the missionaries | 
are not in favor of women voting. Sev- 
eral ladies on board the ship on which I 
crossed, inquired what the yellow ribbon 
meant? They said: ‘‘What is suffrage? 
pray tell us.’ After my explanation, they 
laughed, saying, ‘‘Much good you'll do in 
Brazil, with your yellow and white rib- 
bons!” I only smiled and said, “Time 
will show.” 

Here in this town is a little church; not 
one of the male members is capable of 
transacting church business. When the 
pastor is away it is left in charge of the 
poorest apology of a man that could be 
imagined, yet a candidate for the ministry. 
He gets up, stammers through a chapter, 
stammers through a few explanations, tells 
the people he does not know what else to 
say, and sits down. At the same time 
there are present women highly gifted in 
prayer, well versed in the Bible, who have 
held large crowds entranced with their 
purity of language and intelligence. Could, 
they not instruct these people, who are the 
poorest of the poor, the most ignorant, the 
most stupid? Alas, no! they are only 
women, and must keep silence. The in- 
consistency is glaring to us. 

There was an opportunity on Sunday to 
test my temperance principles. Fermented 
wine and leavened bread were prepared to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper at the church. 
Being much troubled about it, I agonized 
in prayer that the Lord would direct me in 
His own way. When the time came I felt 
impressed that I must not partake, and did 
not go forward to the communion altar. 
This was, of course, noticed by my co- 
laborers, and inquired into especially by 
my presiding elder. The reasons I gave 
were these: first, last, and always, it is 
unscriptural. The law regulating the 
preparation of the sacred symbols remains 
the same as at the beginning of the church, 
and has never been repealed. If the same 
bread that was used at the Passover was 
continued in the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, by whose authority has it been 
changed? Christ would never do a thing 
so inconsistent as to select what can never 








represent the life-giving qualities of the 

precious atoning blood, fo be used with 
| this unleayened bread ; therefore, He must 
| have used the unfermented juice of the 
| grape. It is nowhere called wine in the 
New Testament. As it took the place of 
the paschal lamb that was without blem- 
ish, and was prepared with extreme care, 
so must the wine be without fault. The 
bitter herbs represented our sins, and when 
we approach the sacred emblems, the re- 


| membrance that they caused His body to 


be broken and His blood spilled, tinges 
with bitterness the most delightful ordin- 
ance of the gospel church. 

The people we are trying toreclaim from 
a life of sinful habits and gross idolatry 
are wine-drinkers; they should be taught 
that there is a wide difference between the 
wine of the church and that which brutal- 
ized and debased them in the life they have 
forsaken forever. ‘They cannot consistent- 
ly go to a wine shop to purchase it. ‘The 
light bread used is prepared by heathen 
hands for the ordinary purposes of life.” 
There can be no significance in it to their 
darkened minds unless it is specially pre- 
pared by some one of the ‘‘household of 
faith,” and handled with reverence. The 
children of Israel did not purchase their 
emblems from the surrounding nations 
after they were prepared. A petition will 
be sent to the coming Brazilian M. E. Con- 
ference, requesting them to consider the 
subject and act upon these suggestions. 
It is the privilege of the church to inau- 
gurate a movement that will revolutionize 
this continent. 

‘And a woman went and hid a little 
leaven ina measure of meal until the whole 
was leavened.”’ May this leaven of truth 
permeate the future church of this coun- 
ry. Mrs. E. E. BRELSFORD, 

Brazil Mission, M. E. Church South. 


——_—__—_¢ 9 o——_—___— 


TOO LITTLE REST. 


The most precious thing in the house- 
hold is the mother. She is worth infinite- 
ly more to her children as a mother, coun- 
sellor, a close personal friend, a genial 


| companion, a sympathetic teacher, a wise 


and watchful guardian, than she can pos- 
sibly be as seamstress or caterer. Let her 
be slow to waste herself on duties that are 
not supreme, or lose the preciousness of 
her home life by making herself a slave to 
what is noteessential. Here is a piece of 
work she can do, but some beautiful pur- 
pose that might elevate her own and her 
children’s lives could be accomplished in 
the same time, and must be set aside for it. 
What are her woman’s wit and ingenuity 
for if they can not help her to some device 
by which she can accomplish the double 
good of saving herself and putting the 
work and the money into some other wom- 
an’s hands? 

‘*No, we do not use so much jelly,” said 
& woman in answer to her neighbor’s ques- 
tion, **but [ like to make it, and I do not 
like to sew, so I make a quantity to sell, 
and give my sewing to Mrs. G——. I can 
earn enough in a day to keep her at work 
a week, and it leaves me so much leisure 
for reading and other things that I never 
felt [ could afford the time for.” 

Our women have too little rest, too little 
actual leisure; they are always under pres- 
sure of duties, and they do not stop to 
consider whether it might not be wiser to 
accomplish less and make better workman- 
ship; to drop a part of their undertakings, 


| and give themselves with less divided aim 


to the rest. We do not even follow the 
teachings of our own best judgment in 
these matters. Other people decide upon 
our duties and plan our work for us, and 
we submit. We rebel, perhaps, and pro- 
test more or less vigorously; but in the 
end we submit, and take up the work some- 
body thinks we ought to do, or add to our 
burdens this one thing more which some- 
body clearly sees we are ordained to carry. 
And so, harassed and hurried and pulled 
hither and thither, we get through life in 
the condition of the poor old soul to whom 
heaven looked most attractive as a place 
where she was ‘‘going to do nothing for 
ever and ever.” —Emily Huntington Miller, 
in the Home Magazine. 
7? 


CHRIST’S STANDARD FOR WOMEN. 





We once heard a smooth-tongued gentle- 
man say, ‘‘Women were last at the cross, 
first at the sepulchre,” and then he de- 
duced that they should not vote, because 
“It would take them from their homes,” 
and “Their husbands represent them.” 
Strange conclusion from such a premise! 
What was Christ’s standard? Did he set 
the example of ignoring the cause of evils, 
and spending endless time in trying to 
avert results? Not at all. Sins of omis- 
sion were as sternly rebuked as sins of 
commission ; and if we refuse the weapons 
needed for effective service, what wili be 
our answer when the Master asks, ‘* Where 
is thy brother?” But one woman did 
Christ reprove, and that was Martha, who 
was so “careful about many things” that 
she had no time to develop intellect and 
soul. Flesh has its claims, which should 


| things’? should not be left undone. 


be met conscientiously; but the ‘other 
Mary 
had probably done enough, and when the 
Master came, instead of useless offerings 
which would not promote hiscomfort, she 


gave her heart, her attention, her sym- 
pathy, to the great issues which make for 
righteousness, and He expressed His ap- 
proval of the woman who consecrated her- 
self to noble things, by saying: ‘‘Mary 
hath chosen the better part.”’ The subor- 


voluntary subordination is not consistent 


dination doctrine is not of Christ, and in- | 


with personal responsibility. All worthy | 


| people subordinate their time and prefer- 
ences to the good of their families and the 
| common weal; but the subordination must 
| be voluntary to be beneficial; make it 
| legal, and the individual ceases to be free. 
—WSarah M. Severance. 


— o— 


POLITICAL EQUALITY IN CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY. 








SouTa STockTon, N. Y., 
Sept. 16,1890. | 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


In view of the fact that our county is 
the head centre of the ‘‘Political Equality” 
movement in Western New York, brief 
mention of the work going on within its 
boundary lines may be of interest to the 
public. 

Through the hot summer months the 
clubs in the small towns and rural districts 
have held regular fortnightly meetings, 
which have proved advantageous in many 
ways, especially in keeping the movement 
before all classes of people. 

Chautauqua County has twenty-five or 
more Political Equality Clubs, whose 
membership aggregates over 1,000. It has 
twenty-eight Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions, aud seven Young Women’s 
| Unions, making thirty-five Unions, with a 
membership of 1,200. 

There has been increased interest in the 
exercise of school suffrage, not only in this 
county, but throughout the entire State, 
and more women have been elected to 
school boards than ever before—no less 
than ten in Chautauqua County alone. 
Our Prohibitionists practise what they 
preach. Ten W. C. T. Unions of the 
county were represented by delegates in 
the county convention which nominated 
Mrs. Alice Hall, of Sinclairville, as school 
commissioner. 

There is great demand for suffrage 
speakers who require no remuneration. 
If Massachusetts has any who desire to 
work for glory, and make sacrifices for 
their sister women, the Chautauqua Coun- 
ty organizing committee will see that they 
do not rust for want of work. 

In response to such calls the undersigned 
visited Fredonia, a beautiful town filled 
with the loveliest and most luxurious of 
homes, where a few dauntless, determined 
women have held the fort alone and unas- 
sisted for twolong years. Assisted by the 
president of the Political Equality Club and 
Miss Prescott, an able and earnest advocate 
of woman’s political enfranchisement, a 
public meeting was called on a few hours’ 
notice; and through a pitiless, driving rain, 
the streets a sea of mud, fourteen of the 
leading ladies of intellectual, conservative 
Fredonia met in the pleasant parlor of the 
Library Building on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 11, and respectfully listened to the 
brief but urgent plea then and there made 
for more general support of and co-opera- 
tion with the Political Equality Club of 
the place. ‘T'iime alone will tell if the two 
days spent in Fredonia were wasted. 

Travelling southward by rail we tarried 
over night at Falconer, where public sen- 
timent is ready to crystallize in an organ- 
ization. On the morning of September 12, 
in a drenching rain, I started for Elling- 
| ton, a pretty town lying in Clear Creek 
valley, five miles from a railway station. 
It being the second annual meeting of El- 
lington Club, Grange Hall was decorated 
for the occasion with sunflowers, golden- 
rod, and a variety of potted plants. 

[A report of this meeting was published 
in the JOURNAL last week, hence our cor- 
respondent’s account is omitted. ] 

During the afternoon and evening meet- 
ings, twenty-seven new members were ob- 
tained, which gives Ellington Political 
Club sixty-seven members. This has 
always been a particularly active organ- 
ization. The election of Mrs. Nessleto the 
school board, in August, was hotly con- 
tested, and the club found it necessary to 
appeal to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to verify the legality of her 
election. 

The admission of Wyoming with full 
suffrage for women seemed to call for more 
than individual recognition, and the Coun- 
ty Executive Committee advised each local 
club to celebrate that notable event, the 
16th of September, by holding public 
meetings in their separate localities. 

Several of the newly-formed clubs have 
more than doubled their membership with- 
in six months—Centralia and Delanti be- 
ing particularly active. Conewango Club, 
in Cattaraugus County, I organized one 
year ago with eleven members ; it now num- 
bers twenty-three, and a woman has been 
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elected to the school board of the village, 
notwithstanding that no woman had ever 
voted in that town before. 

South Stockton Club has made a special 


feature of holding club-meetings in con- | 


tiguous schoo] districts, in the hope of in- 
teresting outsiders inour work. The club 
has raised and sent ten dollars to Miss An- 
thony, to aid the campaign in South Da- 


kota, and only regretted that we could not 


make it ten times that amount. 
Sincerely and truly, 
E. R. CLARKE, 
Member Chaut. County P. E. Org. Com. 
——_----* ee -——_ 


WOMEN IN WYOMING ELECTION. 


The Toledo, O., Sunday Journal of Sep- 
tember 21, contains the following letter 
from Wyoming, which shows that women 
take part in elections when they have the 
opportunity, and are no less respected for 
doing so, even in a State election: 


LARAMIE, Wy0., Sept. 15, 1890. 

Wyoming, the last and best State ad- 
mitted into the Union, held her election 
on Sept. 11, and now that our people are 
getting back to their normal condition, 
their throats and voices having a ‘‘rest,”’ 
the oil from torches being cleansed from 
their clethes, it occurred to me that the 
ladies of ‘Toledo would like to hear a few 
words from an eye-witness. 

One saw here the rare spectacle of ladies 
riding in carriages in the procession, car- 
rying torches, and enjoying it quite as 
much as their husbands and brothers. 
all the political meetings they were an im- 
portant part of the audience, the body of 
the house always being filled with them, 
ang they were competent to judge when a 
good point was made by the speaker, the 
most vigorous clapping often coming from 
their gloved hands. 

Many of the most successful workers at 
the polls were the ladies; and they gave 
up the day to hunting votes, either walk- 


| “DON’T CARE TO EAT.” 
| 


It is with the greatest confidence that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is recommended for 
| loss of appetite, indigestion, sick headache, 
| and similar troubles. This medicine gently 
tones the stomach, assists digestion, and 
makes one “real hungry.” Persons in 
delicate health, after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla a few days, find themselves longing 
for and eating the plainest food with un- 
expected relish. 





CATARRH CURED. 

| Acclergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 

| Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Ou, bosh! A patent medicine.”” Wait unti} 
you try Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, my friend. 





Jee and Shepari’s New Books, 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 


At | 


ing or driving carriages for that purpose. | 
Each was, of course, eager that her side | 
should win, and it is almost needless to say | 


they were adepts in the matter of argu- 
ments. 


Many ladies were elected as county su- | 


perintendents of schools. By many in the 
Eastern States, the woman who votes is 
considered less refined and cultured, and 
much more masculine, than her less fortu- 
nate sister in the East. It is true that 
women here are posted on political mat- 
ters; they can talk protection and tariff 
with as much intelligence, and much more 
grace, than the political speaker; their 
reasoning is logical, showing not only ex- 
tensive reading, but deep thought. So far 
as culture and refinement are concerned, 
the very rights a woman has as a citizen in 
Wyoming place her among the foremost 
in the union in that respect. In Wyoming 
the ladies have more reading circles, do 
more studying, and write more papers on 
learned topics in proportion to its popula- 
tion than they do in any other State. 

They were intensely interested in our 
first State election, but one can only fancy 
what it will be when they cast their vote 
for president. 

Mrs. KATE WARNER HOLMES, 


——_—__—____~¢-9-¢—_—_—. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the fortnight ending Sept. 9, 1890, as fol- 
lows: 

Mary D. Baker, Washington, 
Fire-escape. 

Martha Dallas, Atlanta, Ga., Combina- 
tion grate and stove. 

Jane E. Ford, Ross Station, Washing- 
ton, Steam cooker. 

Lizzie S. Hadley, Kansas City, Kan., 
Stiffening for collars, etc. 

Virginia James, New 
Head-dress. 

Lizzie S. Potter, Hartford, Conn., Belt- 
fastener. 

Caroline Slocum, Milwaukee, Wis., Sack- 
puller. 


D. C., 


York, N. Y., 


0 
PITH AND POINT. 


One of the maxims of the Bible is that 
we should do all things ‘‘with charity,” or 
love. This single rule is the safest guide 
in practical conduct that one can possibly 
adopt. He who is governed by a loving 
heart will seldom make mistakes in action. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 


Soul culture must be the key-note of the 
education of the future, both in home life 
and in schools, even as intellectual train- 
ing has been the great end of the imper- 
fect system which has so far fallen short 
of accomplishing the ideal of a true civil- 
ization.—B. O. Flower, in August Arena. 

If woman shall fail to keep up with the 
world’s progression, the failure will be a 
physical one. The condition of thousands 
of our women verifies the text, ‘‘The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ Better 
bodies and better are woman’s greatest 
need.—Emily M. Bishop, in Chautauquan. 

The word male should be stricken out of 
the constitution, because disfranchisement 
weakens the will power in woman, and 
transmits feeble, irresolute character to 
both sons and daughters, thus directly 
promoting vice. Again the word male 
should be stricken out because it creates 
an irresponsible class in society, directly 
tending to make one sex the unfortunate 
victim of the other, in theory and perhaps 
in fact, instead of creating mutual guar- 
dianship of pure morals in the interest of 
society.— Mrs. Maria G. Frost. 








By MAky E. BLAKE, author of “On the Wing,” 
“Mexico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.25. 

The author, well known as “M, E. B.” of the Boston 
Journal, possesses all the qualities which make a good 
traveller, tog: ther with a power of description which 
so many travellers jack. Prepared by previous train- 
ing and experience. she sees and comprehends all the 
beauties of sea and sky, valley and mountain top, as 
well as the masterpieces of man’s ingenuity and 
patience. The reader is taken through Ireland, 

rance and Switzer/and, returning by way of London, 
visiting the Paris Exposition, and all places of special 
interest, and finding many things worthy of note often 
passed over by the ordinary traveiler. 


By Susie C, CLARK. Cloth, $1.25. 

A book whose cheery optimistic outlook and intuitive 
character form a strung contrast to the prevailing ex- 
ternalism of the day, inasmuch as it touches the hidden 
springs of spiritual! causation and reveals the soul’s 
innate powers, its inalienable birthright to beaith, 
growth and immortality. 

Metapnysical literature has usually presented the 
new school of thought on so abstract and theoretical a 
plane as to prove unattractive. often incomprehensi- 
ble, to the general reader, This work practicalizes 
and makes clear and reasonable the problem of good 
and evil, the formative power of thought, its demon- 
stration as a healing factor, and bears a messave of 
freedom fom all physical, mental or spiritual bondage. 


THE ROUND TRIP FROM THE HUB TO 
THE GOLDEN GATE 


By SusIE C. CLARK, author of “A. Look Up- 
ward,” “To Bear Witness,” etc. Cloth $1.00. 
A glowing account of atrip from Boston to Califor- 
nia, describing the wtractions o¢ the route through 
Canada to Chicago, across the plains to Sanat Fe, over 
the desert to Paradise; telling of the beauties of Pasa- 
dena and its environs, of Los Angeles, Santa Monica, 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
the ¥ osemite, Salt Lake City, etc., etc. 


COMPAYRE’S ELEMENTS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY AUTHORIZE Sarton 


‘ 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by Wm. 
H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of the 
Peabody Normal College. Cloth $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 

One charm of this book lies in the fact that psychol- 
ogy, under this mode of treatment, has all the concrete 
interest of physical science. The subject is no longer 
enveloped in transcendental obscurity, but is brought 
within the compass of the ordinary intelligence by 
being prese: ted as an experimental science of observa- 
tion. The eminent transtator claims that Compayré’s 
“Elements of Psychology” provides a suitable book for 
students, and that his experience as an instructor in 
Normal Schools has enabied him to determine the kind 
and amount of matter, mode of exposition and 
requence of topics, which are best adapted to the intel- 
pow aM and professional needs of the teacher and 
student. 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM AND 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN. 
Being a new edition of the authors’ former 
work, giving a narrative summary of the prin- 
ciples of the Development Theory. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

This is a charming book of 250 pages, just what it 
professes 10 be,a Primer for grown folks of the doc- 
trine of Organic Evolution presented with simple 
clearness and a fascinating illustration of facts, ci'ed 
in contradistinction of the old “octrine of the special 
creation theory. One would gain knowledge, sobering 
and deepening into wisdom, by a study of this volume, 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid on 
recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers 


IBSEN’S DRAMAS, 
Nora, A Doll’s House, and Ghosts. 


Just issued, the two most powerful and popular 
of Ibsen’s Dramas, translated by Frances Lord, who 
was their first translator, in!1882, and the first to intro- 
duce Ibsen’s writings to the English-speaking public. 
For this, THE ONLY AMERICAN EDICION 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord, she has 
written a new preface, from the standpoint of ad- 
vanced thought she would be sure to take concerning 
the problems therein treated. 


Cloth binding. Postpaid, 75c. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


161 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 
Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, FREE. 
Orders for rare books promptly filled. 


RIGHWOOD HOUSE, 


254, 256 and 258 Tremont Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms Spacious, Airy and 
Newly Furnished. 


Heated hy Steam. Hot Water and Baths. 
Elevator to Each Floor. 


Special Rates for Permanent Boarders and Parties. 


Z. M. GILMAN and M. C. STELLE, Proprietors, 
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LITTLE TOW-HEAD. 


BY ELLEN E. 


**Miles! Miles!” 
It was mother calling. She sat rocking 
the little wooden cradle with one foot, 


CHASE. 


while her fingers flew in and out among | 


the shining needles, like the good fairies 
that they were. 

But no Miles answered, for he was 
trudging away across the garden to show 
grandmother his wonderful new dress. 
You will not think it strange that he was 
proud of that new dress when I tell you 
that he had seen his father shear the wool | 
from the sheep: the very wool of which it 
was made! And then, hadn't he watched 
while his mother spun the long white rolls 
into yarn, on the big humming wheel in the 
kitchen! More than that; he had climbed 
upon a chair by the odd old loom, to watch 
while she wove the yarn into cloth. Ah, 
that was the most wonderful of all! that 
queer old loom, with its heavy beams and 
posts, and the shuttles that his mother's 
busy hands kept flying back and forth. 
Then, when it was all woven, he had seen 
it dyed and pressed and cut, and even 
sewed, while the baby slept, or he played 
with her on the wide hearth, before the 
fire roaring in the great chimney. For 
this, you see, is a story of the olden time, 
and Miles was a little boy who lived more 
than fifty years ago. 

Such a big name for such a little fellow? 
So it is, for Miles means a soldier, and one 
would expect to see a man, an officer, per- 
haps, in full regimentals! And this was 
only a little boy in a red woollen frock that 
came almost down to the tops of his shoes! 
But then, it was all right, after all; for 
wasn’t he going to be a soldier sometime? 
and names are not given for a day, you 
know, but for always. 

Only the garden lay between his home 
and grandmother’s, and more times a day 
than he could count he ran back and forth 
between the two homes. On this morning, 
grandmother was very busy; but she was 
never too busy to talk to her cheery little 
visitor. 

‘*Why, who is this?’ she exclaimed, as 
Miles lifted the latch, and a pair of the 
sunniest blue eyes peeped in. 

“IT guessed you wouldn’t know me, in 
my new dress, grandmother,” said Miles, 
as pleased as need be with the good im- 
pression he made in the wonderful dress. 

Grandmother was lifting, with a stick, 
some skeins of blue yarn from the dye-tub 
that stoed near the entry door. Such a 
mystery as that dye-tub was to Miles! 
How it was that the white skeins of yarn 
came out a beautiful blue, he could never 
understand. He stood now, with his 
chubby hands clasped close behind him, 
intently watching her, a very serious look 
coming suddenly into the sunny blue eyes. 
You never could guess it, but Miles had 
one trouble; a big one, too, for such a wee 
fellow. His hair was very light, almost 
white, and sometimes, just in fun, he was 
called, ‘‘Little Tow-Head.’’ No one ever 
had guessed that he cared about it, for 
even such a little boy can be brave; and 
Miles was a real soldier, after all. And 
then you must remember, courage can not 
be measured by inches. At last, after a 
remarkably long silence for him, he spoke. 
‘‘Grandmother, would that dye-tub color 
my hair, too?’ 

Grandmother laughed. “Oh, I guess 
so,” said she, and thought no more about it, 
for just then the tall clock in the corner of 
the kitchen struck eleven. It was time to 
begin to prepare dinner; for grandfather 
was hard at work chopping down trees in 
the woods, and would come in for dinner 
exactly at noon. 

Miles began to study the face of the old 
clock. It always seemed to him like the 
preacher in the meeting-house; standing 
there so stately and tall in its corner; 
always pointing, pointing with its hands 
to those strange figures. ‘'Tick-tock, 
tick-tock; be good, be good,” he could 
hear it say. 

Such a pleasant kitchen it was, even in 
all its old-time plainness. Great bunches 
of seed-corn were hung from the brown 
cross-beams overhead; a little flax-wheel 


for him.” Just then she heard a rustle 
behind the entry door that stood open. 
As she went to close it, what do you think 
she saw? A little fellow in a new red 
woollen gown had lifted the cover of the 
dye-tub, and was just about to plunge the 
little ‘‘tow-head” into the indigo blue. 

‘*Why, Miles,” exclaimed grandmother, 
‘“‘what are you trying to do?” 

The little tow-head was suddenly lifted, 


| and something wonderfully like tears came 





stood in one chimney-corner, holding up 
its distaft of shining flax. Miles knew 


for he had seen the pretty, blue flax flow- 
ers nodding gayly to each other on the 
hill-side. He had no such beautiful pic- 
ture-books and toys as you have, but he 
learned many things from Mother Nature 
that helped to make his whole life as 
sweet and pure and sincere as is nature | 
herself. | 

“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” said the old | 
clock. Miles was nodding gravely to him- 
self. “Oh, yes, I will. I'll be good, 
but” —— 

Grandmother had gone into thecellar 
for potatoes and apples. When she came 
back, Miles was nowhere to be seen. 

‘‘Why, has he gone?” she said to her- 





into the sunny blue eyes. 

“If thought—l thought,” stammered 
Miles, ‘that | would just color my hair a 
bit, so they wouldn’t call me ‘tow-head’ 
any more.” 

**Tick-tock!” said the old clock, but 
grandmother would not listen to it, for 
once, but stopped to take the dear little 
fellow upon her lap, and comfort him by 
telling him that, if he would only be brave 
and wait awhile, his hair would grow toa 
beautiful brown. And he knew that grand- 
mother’s word was ‘“‘as good as gold.” 
And so, together, they comforted him— 
grandmother and the rosy-cheeked apple. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Sara Cheesebrow’s s boy’s got back. 
He’s been in the standin’ army fur five 
years.” ‘In the standin’ army fur five 
years? Waal, I reckon he’!! be glad enough 
to set down a spell now.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


Patron—I thought you were a dry-goods 
merchant, and yet you have stacks of 
books in stock. Merchant—Those, sir, are 
bankrupt lots of sermons; and I consider 
that they come legitimately under the head 
of dry goods.—Burlington Free Press. 


“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again,” was a motto that a little Nebraska 
boy learned before he could speak plainly, 
One day, when about three years old, he 
was trying to open a door that resisted all 
his efforts. Finally he was heard to say to 
himself, “If at firs’ lou don’ sutceed, try, 
try adain; but if lou don’ sutceed las’ time, 
lou better have mamma do it.’’— Voice. 


‘*You needn’t bring all that water down 
again, Mary. When you've scrubbed the 
bedroom floors, just throw it out of the 
window; but look out where it goes.”’ 
Later on: ‘*Well, Mary, did you look out 
where you threw that water?’ ‘Yes, 
mum, I looked out directly. I soused it 

1 over Rey. Dr. Mild.” 


Didn’t want a proxy.—Coming in bare- 
footed from play, little Frank pulled his 
mother’s head close to him, and whispered, 
‘*Would God take a stick out of my foot if 
I should ask him?’ ‘*No, but God would 
put it into the heart of mamma, or some 
one, to take the splinter out.” Witha sad 


face, Frank said, *‘Won't he take it out 
himself? It hurts for some one else to.””— 
Voice. 





SCROFULA 


is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “ humors;” which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and ° 
death. Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“cee CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children nave 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Wealltook Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula, My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for$5. Preparedonly 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One _Dollar 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 


Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 

Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cente per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties omen served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Woight and Cure Corpulency 
‘ermanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
yarmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
ind FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
‘ountess writes :—‘* Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
end Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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“What Parents Owe to their Children,” 
“How Children are Spoiled,” 
“Money in Youthful Pockets,” 


by 
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i For One Dollar 


QIAN ASIA SISSIES 


, The Children of 
me the Vanderbilts, 


How they are Trained, 
Dressed and Educated, 


Showing the sensible methods for systematic 
training in a well-known family—a most 
interesting and helpful article in the 


OCTOBER number of 


i rn 


now ready on the news stands. 


a Price Ten Cents per copy. 3g 


Other special features in this issue include 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage’s 


famous page, 


“Under My Study Lamp,” 
* in which he discusses 

“Our Neighbor’s Boy,” 
“Religious Dyspepsia,” 
“Parental Gloom in Our Homes. 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott’s Department, 


“Just Among Ourselves,” 


A new feature, wherein the wife of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
(Henry Ward Beecher’s successor,) holds a confidential talk with 
women each month, under her familiar pen name of “Aunt Patience,” 


The OCTOBER number is on the News Stands, at TEN CENTS a copy. 


mailed to us direct, you may have THE BALANCE 
OF THIS YEAR FREE-—your subscription for a Dollar 


R torun from now to January 1892. 
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s Our subscribtion list now numbers NEARLY HALF A MILLION; we ought to double 
x it. Never before was offered so handsome a Magazine for Ladies and the family. 
NS 
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A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M. 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8, 
Sundays from 11 A. M.to2P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
“gat years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 














STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers 
as per sample book, which we will mail you On it 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per Ib. 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cte, per lb. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen om range in 
price from.. --25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 ¢ . per 1b. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no one to take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 
UNI A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an tn- 
fallible Bibie. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
elief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
sousness and love in the world Unity gives 
‘very week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ng, including a sermon on some living topic, edt- 
orials and contributions on eurrent events, and 
aews of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents instamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home wilt 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. yt 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Moines, Iowa. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 4, 1890. 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
aotice is received to discontinue the paper 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. . 


APPOINTMENTS IN DAKOTA. 


SusAN B. ANTHONY, Vice-President National 
American W.S. A. 
COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 








Faulkton, Oct. 4 | Fort Pierre, Oct. 11 
Gettysburg, “ 7 | Pierre, “ 14 
Oneida, “ 9] Holabird, “ 15 

Ree Heights “ 16 


Rev. Olympia Brown will be present with Miss 
Anthony at Faulkton and Gettysburg and Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns at Fort Pierre, Pierre, Holabird and Ree 
Heights. 

EV. ANNA H. SHAW, Washington, D. C., National 


Lecturer of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 











Iroquois, Oct. 4, 5| Northville Cot. 12 
Esmond, oe ¢ Aberdeen, “ 13 
Carthage, a Britton, o 14 
Alexandria, « § Webster, « 1 
Mitchell, “« 9, 10} Clark, “ 16 
Mellette, * 11 Watertown, * 17 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
W. 8. A. will be held Oct. 21, 22 and 23, at Ber- 
lin, in the Union Church. 

e+ 


AID FOR DAKOTA. 


In a month, the vote upon the woman 
suffrage amendment in South Dakota will 
be taken. Ifa vigorous canvass is to be 
prosecuted up to the eve of election, as it 
must be in order to secure the best results, 
more funds must be provided. There are 
hundreds of local suffrage associations 
scattered over the country, not one in ten 
of which, it is safe to say, has yet con- 
tributed to this work. Yet all are inter- 
ested in it; all earnestly desire that the 
campaign which has been conducted with 
so much zeal, energy and self-sacrificing 
hard work may be crowned with success, 
and that a second ‘‘free State’ may take its 
place by the side of Wyoming. Not one 
suffrage association in ten, nor one indi- 
vidual in a hundred, among those who de- 
sire the success of the amendment, has yet 
given anything to help toward it except 
sympathy. If all who sympathize would 
send even a small contribution, the pres- 
ent financial pinch in Dakota would be 
abundantly relieved. All who mean to do 
anything, should do it now. If success is 
won, you will have the joy of knowing tha‘ 
you helped to secure it. If it should not 
be won, you will at least have the com- 
fort of knowing that the effort failed 
through no fault of yours. Dear friends, 
the amendment is to be voted upon Nov. 4. 
The time for rendering effectual help is 
short. It is now or never. In the words 
of the ringing appeal written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when a call for more 
volunteers wus issued at the most critical 
moment of the Civil War: 


Never or now! cries thie blood of a nation, 
Poured on the turf where the red rose should 
bloom; 
Now is the day and the hour of salvation; 
Never or now! peals the trumpet of doom! 
You whom the fathers made free and defended, 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame! 
You whose fair heritage spotless descended, 
Leave not your children a birthright of shame! 
From the hot plains where they perish outnumbered, 
Furrowed and ridged by the battlefield’s plough, 
Comes the loud summons: too long you have slum- 
bered; 
Hear the last Angel-trump,—never or now! 
Contributions should be sent to Mrs. 
Jane H. Spofford, treasurer of the National- 
American W. 8S. A., Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lucy STONE, 
Chair. Ex. Com. National-American W. S. A. 
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THE RESULT IN MISSISSIPPI. 


It is to be regretted that the Mississippi 
Constitutional Convention finally decided 
to take no action in the line of woman suf- 
frage. Nevertheless, the debates in the 
convention have led to a wide-spread and 
serious discussion of the subject through 
almost the entire press of the South, where 
hitherto woman suffrage has hardly been 
able to secure any consideration. The 
good done by this alone has been incalcu- 
lable. The discussion has also brought to 
light a host of friends of our movement in 
the most unexpected quarters. Many in- 





fluential Southern men, it appears, have 
been considering this question for years, 
and their ideas have been slowly ripening 
on the subject, until no small number of 
them are ready to welcome woman suf- 
frage. Of course, with the majority of 
those who supported the measure either 
in the convention or in the Southern news- 
papers, the prime object was to secure a 
lega) Democratic majority. But the hope 
that woman suffrage would accomplish 
this, aided them wonderfully to see the 
folly of the popular superstition that it is 
necessarily unsexing, degrading and con- 
trary to nature for a woman to have an in- 
telligent opinion on public questions and 
to express that opinion by casting a bal- 
lot. The belief that woman suffrage on 
an educational basis would strengthen the 
dominant party created a remarkable 
friendliness toward the idea, and called 
out earnest arguments in its favor from 
papers that had hitherto treated it only 
with contemptuous jeers or still more con- 
temptuous silence. The ball of discussion 
is now fairly set rolling in the South, and 
after that the result is sure. The question 
will come up again and again with increas- 
ing strength, and, sooner or later, some- 
thing will be done about it. 

We should have been glad to see even 
the most limited suffrage extended to the 
women of Mississippi, as an entering 
wedge. But, by the time the question 
comes up again, the public mind will 
probably be sufficiently familiarized with 
it to see the needlessness of some of the 
restrictions with which the measure would 
have been hampered if it had gone through 
at present. Proxy voting, separate poll- 
ing-places, the rigid exclusion of women 
from office, etc., are all ideas that crop up 
where the question is new, and where it is, 
therefore, still a great bugbear to timid 
minds. The postponement will probably 
have at least the good effect of giving us 
a fuller and better measure when we do 
get it. 

Some features of the discussion in the 
convention were a little sad, as well as not 
alittle amusing. The earnest solicitude of 
some of the speakers for the sacred rights 
of illiterate males (that is, white males), 
and their tender care for the poor man 
(the poor white man), were a striking 
contrast to their absolute inability to see 
anything unfair in taxing and governing 
all women, white and black, without al- 
lowing them any voice or representation 
in the matter. 

A great debt of gratitude and honor is 
due to the men who took the women’s side 
out of principle, and posterity will not for- 
get to pay it. Even those who were aided 
in overcoming their prejudices mainly by 
the prospect of party advantage showed a 
superior liberality in that they were able 
to overcome them atall. The gratitude of 
Southern women will go out especially to 
the leaders in the debate. Col. Fewell, 
Judge Chrisman, Judge Morris, Gen. 
S. D. Lee, and the other gentlemen who 
fought the women’s battle and spoke elo- 
quently and earnestly in behalf of a dis- 
franchised sex, may be sure that their 
children’s children will remember it and 
be proud of them. A. S. B. 
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LADY MANAGERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


After considerable discussion, the sta- 
tus of the ‘Board of Lady Managers” has 
been settled by the ‘*World‘’s Columbian 
Commission.”’ The board consists of two 
ladies from each State and Territory, to 
be nominated by the State commissioners ; 
one lady nominated by each of the com- 
missioners-at-large ; and nine ladies resid- 
ing in Chicago, and a like number of alter- 
nates. They are to be officers of the Com- 
mission, and perform such duties in con- 
nection with the woman’s department as 
the executive committee shall prescribe. 
They receive six dollars for every day 
absent from home engaged in work for 
the Commission, and actual expenses of 
transportation. The following are the 
nine members appointed from Chicago by 
Presideot Palmer: 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, alternate Miss Sarah T. 
Hallowell; Mrs. Walter Q. Gresham, alternate 
Mrs. Solomon Thatcher, Jr.; Mrs. J. 8. Lewis, 
alternate Julia B. Shattuck; Mrs. M. A. Mulli- 

an, alternate Mrs. Annie C. Meyers; Frances 

ickinson, M. D., alternate Mrs. H. H. Ten 
Eyck; Mrs. M. R. M. Wailace, alternate Mrs. J. 
A. Sanders; Mrs. Myra B. Bradwell, alternate 
Mrs. Leander Stone; Mrs. Clara M. Doolittel, 
alternate Mrs. Arthur H. Chetlain; Mrs. Matilda 
B. Carse, alternate Frances E. Willard. 


In these appointments, the Queen Isa- 
bella Association and the ‘‘Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary”’ of the preliminary organization have 
both been recognized. 

The eight managers-at-large are: 


Mrs. D F. Verdenal and Missa Ellen Ford, 
New York City ; Mrs. James E. Cantrill, George- 
town; Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Washington; 
Mrs. John P. Bagley, Detroit; Mrs Sydney F. 
Tyler, Philadelphia; Mrs. Rosina Ryan, Austin, 
Texas; Mrs. Russell B. Harrison. 

No report of alternates has reached the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. About three-fourths 
of the managers from the States and Ter- 
ritories have been appointed. The Board 
of Lady Managers is to be convened at 
such time and place as the executive com- 








mittee of the Commission may deem 





proper, and will then organize by the elec- 


tion of a chairman and secretary. 
F. M. A. 
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OPENING OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE | 
FA 





The Seventeenth Triennial Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Associa- 
tion in this city was formally opened last 
Wednesday afternoon, with appropriate | 
exercises. Addresses were made by Mr. 
James G. Haynes and Hon. Frederick W. | 
Lincoln, president and ex-president of the | 
association; Gov. Brackett, Mayor Hart, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, Mrs. Louisa P. Hop- 
kins and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. 
Hopkins, of the Boston school supervisors, 
gave an historical review of industrial 
training and its present relation to the 
Boston public school system. 

Mrs. Howe spoke eloquently of how the 
mechanical applications of to-day are lift- 
ing not only man, but the whole body of 
humanity, to a higher level than it has yet 
attained, and weaving the noble net of 
mutual peace and good will among the | 
nations of the earth. She referred to the 
position which woman holds in the indus- 
trial and other affairs of this country. ‘In 
this country,” she said, ‘woman is crowned 
with honor at the fireside. She is yet to 
be crowned with freedom at the polls; but 
I can promise you that in political and in- 
dustrial life her special gifts will more and 
more appear, and become recognized as 
not only fit but also requisite to supple- 
ment and complete the highest achieve- 
ments of her brother man.” 

At the conclusion of her address, Mrs. 
Howe read an appropriate original poem 
on **Peace,” which ended thus: 


For thus is the message framed 

Which she sends from the throbbing heart ; 
The conquests by blood-sned claimed 

Are the rights of heavenly art. 


The ploughshare shall conquer the sword, 
The distaff shall quell the spear, 

And the New World’s immortal word 
Is ‘Freedom for far and near!” 
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MRS. JOHNS IN DAKOTA. 
FRANKFORT, 8S. D., SEPT. 22, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Sept. 15 [arrived at Ferney. What 
a pretty name that town has! Does it not 
suggest shady dells and bosky nooks, 
where grow green things? Especially does 
it not make you imagine the fronds of the 
airy fern and all fairy-like plant life? 
Take your good time in imagining; for 
there is nothing green there. If the sun 
and hot wind had left any greenness, the 
frost bit the life out of it. Obedient to 
orders from headquarters, I started by rail- 
road for that place, and early in the morn- 
ing I was set off at a station, at Ferney. 
It was the station I wanted to come to, 
but evidently it was not a station that 
wanted me to come, for there was no sign 
of anybody looking for me. I[ went to the 
post-office, and, while waiting for the 
changing of the mail, I had a chance to 
observe the dozen or so of men standing 
about. I thought of the Delsarte theory, 
and concluded that these men had mas- 
tered a part of it, at any rate. They kad 
the ‘‘let-go” idea and practice perfectly. 
Their nerves did not clinch their muscles 
a bit. Their repose was of a restful sort, 
and I questioned my soul about the possi- 
bilities of repose for the spouses of 
these men. I soon saw, bowever, that 
reposefulness was not provided for the 
women of this community, since they car- 
ried coal, gathered sticks for fuel, and did 
outside work of various laborious kinds. 
I asked the postmaster about my appoint- 
ment. He said the bills had been sent to 
him, and that he had sent a few out into 
the country. This is aGerman settlement, 
with only two American families in the 
village. Finally, the station-agent took 
me to his home. He and his wife form 
one of the two American families, and 
they are intelligent, excellent people, hav- 
ing come, as so many Dakotans have, from 
homes of culture and comfort to try their 
fortunes in this new country. There is no 
school-house, church nor hall in Ferney— 
a state of things hard to be found any- 
where else in the State, I believe. I found 
that if a meeting was held, it would have 
to be in the railroad station. 

I waited all day, and when the western 
sky was all ablaze with a rosy glory, I 
stood out on the platform and thought 
how silent a wide plain may be. There is 
something in the stillness that stills me. 
At eight o’clock, to my astonishment, the 
waiting-room of the station was full to 
suffocation. ‘‘Where did they come 
from?’ L[asked. ‘From over East, most- 
ly,’ was the reply. [It was a motley com- 
pany, and the Germans did not constitute 
the largest element of our audience; but 
m «(lors to talk the A, B, C’s of our move- 
ment to those to whom it was evidently 
new, and yet to say something that would 
interest those wide-awake Americans, 
made my lecture a funny mixture. The 


Ferney and thé-conditions there are not 
representative of South Dakota. 
At my next point. Turton, earnest, en- 


| ergetic Mrs. Oldfield met me at the depot, 


and I felt the magic of her sisterly greet- 
ing. Here [ learned that a political meet- 
ing was to be held on the same evening 
and in the same building as ours. This 
looked as though [ was not to have a chance 
to speak, but Mrs. Oldfield had been equal 
to the occasion. She had written to the 


gentlemen who were to address the politi- 


cal meeting, explaining that our bills had 
been up ten days before theirs, and the 
consequence was that they had arranged 
for us to divide the time. The school- 
house was full to overflowing; the band 
played; our ladies sang ‘‘Give the Ballot 
to the Mothers,” and [ occupied the first 
hour, and was followed by Mr. Sterling, of 
Redfield, and Mr. Koens, of Deland, who 
discussed the principles of Republicanism, 
and said a good word for woman suffrage. 
The meeting closed at a late hour, after a 
thoroughly good time. While some Re- 
publicans plumed themselves on having 
added to our audience, and while the suf- 
fragists took unto themselves the credit of 
having enlarged the Republican audience, 
the larger part of the assembly had come 
to hear it all. In both these meetings, 
men have declared that the amendment 
will carry, and we are full of hope; but 
there is not money enough here to carry 
on this war to November 4. I hope our 
friends will provide the ‘‘sinews.” If the 
good suffragists outside this State who are 
praying for the adoption of this amend- 
ment, could spend one week in this cam- 
paigning, and experience a few of our ex- 
periences, they would soon thrust their 
hands into their pockets, contribute to the 
fund, and say, ‘*[t is much easier to give 
than to endure all this!’ I wonder at the 
endurance and persistence of women in 
this work; and we hear so little about its 
hardships! Surely nothing but love of a 


| great principle could sustain the ‘‘weaker 


sex” in such herculean labors. Yet this 
is nothing like the campaigning Lucy 
Stone did. I wonder at her courage, and 
that of the other pioneers, and do not see 
how they endured it. Well, these things 
teach us to appreciate the work of those 
who blazed the way for us. IL thought I 
appreciated it before, but I appreciate it 
more now. 

This bracing Dakota atmosphere is our 
salvation. [I do not believe I could other- 
wise stand the strain. I have spoken 
twenty-three times in twenty-one days. 
And it would have been twenty-six times 
instead of twenty-three, but for storms and 
delay of trains, and a railroad accident. 

I met Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler the other 
day. She had just come from a place 
where Mr. Blackwell had been speaking. 
She said he had made ‘‘a splendid speech,” 
which had done a great deal of good. I 
hope [I shall see him again. I have not 
heard a word from any one of the speakers 
who ‘‘scattered out” in all directions from 
Mitchell after the State convention. I sup- 
pose that, like myself, they are too busy 
to write. 

I had two good meetings here at Frank- 
fort. This isa town of charming people. 
All over this State I find remarkably bright 
people, full of energy and sparkle, well 
read, well educated, fully infotmed on the 
questions of the day. 

I wish I could find time to write a letter 
oftener for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL; but 
the strain is heavy; there is very little 
time, and being entertained in families 
uses up many hours in talk which I should 
otherwise use in writing. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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ARTISTIC DRESS. 





CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 22, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

There is a society in Chicago, number- 
ing three hundred thoughtful women, 
whose object is ‘‘mutual help towards 
learning the highest standards of physical 
development, and mutual counsel towards 
realizing those standards in practical life.” 
Its name is the Society for the Promotion 
of Physical Culture and Correct Dress. 

This society recognizes that no dress, 
however artistic in design, harmonious in 
coloring, comfortable in size, or healthful 
in form, can avail towards making any 
woman as beautiful as she may be, while 
her body is not erect, supple, strong, and 
graceful. At the same time, no woman or 
girl can take such judicious exercise as 
shall result in making her body vigorous 
and beautiful, without garments that allow 
the freest motion. It deprecates the words 
‘Dress Reform,” as having in the past an 
imperfect, if not an unpleasant meaning. 

Each member seeks to inform herself 
what an ideally beautiful female form is, 
and to imitate it by every endeavor. Indiv- 
iduality is studied in clothing; not eccen- 
tricity, but the wearing of such dress as 
shall emphasize every good point and shall 





people gave close attention, the Woman’s | 


Columns and other papers were eagerly 
carried away, and altogether it was a good 
meeting, although a unique experience. 


conceal every infelicitous one. The aim is 
| to make each one as beautiful as possible, 
| knowing there can be no beauty without 
health and comfort. It follows no fashions 





because they are fashions, but has the whole 
history of dress as suggestive, the whole 
world of manufactures to choose from. It 
recognizes no authority but the work and 
teachings of the best artists in sculpture 
and painting. It has no prescribed forms, 
exhibits no garments, publishes no pat- 
terns. Yet its existence is plainly felt in 
our streets, is sensibly coloring our public 
assemblies. 

There is no uniformity in the costumes 
of its members, yet all unite in discarding 
articles stiffened by whalebones and steel, 
and most unite in appreciating the artistic 
value of a high waist-line, when a waist- 
line is adopted, —a belt or sash in the 
place where a Greek girdle was worn, that 
is, an inch or two or three under the bust, 
according to the height of the person. 
The shorter the lower limbs, the higher 
the waist-line,if any. Itis not considered 
artistic to clothe the soft part of the front 
of the person, which should be free enough 
to give that sinuosity that grace demands, 
with a covering that is smooth, or sup- 
posed to be smooth. Therefore, the belt, 
if there is one, is placed high enough to al- 
low the freest movement beneath and 
under the gathers of the skirt. 

The great majority of the members of 
this society wear for undergarments some 
soft waist without stiffening, and actress- 
es’ tights; no skirt except the dress-skirt 
and its lining. The tights are called 
equestriennes, and are to the knee, the 
ankle, and complete with feet. These are 
sold in great variety by the leading houses 
in the city, in silk, cotton and wool. 
Many who have notas yet joined our ranks 
are availing themselves of the garments 
manufactured at our demand. There are 
constant calls from the cities and villages 
west of us for members to come and in- 
form circles of ladies of our methods, our 
knowledge and our experience. 

FRANCES M. STEELE. 

Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The following statement has been going 
the rounds of the papers: 

** According to the reports of the United 
States Labor Bureau, there are in New 
York City 27,000 men who are supported 
by their wives.” 

This is rather loosely put, and I do not 
know that the quotation is accurate, yet it 
is certainly not an exaggeration ; indeed, it 
is probable that it is far within the truth. 
For the cases thus publicly reported must 
be only those so evident that there can be 
no denial of them, while there are numer- 
ous instances in which the wife earns the 
living for the family when the fact is con- 
sidered disgraceful and carefully con- 
cealed. 

According to the report of the New York 
State Labor Commission for 1886, there 
were at that time over two hundred thou- 
sand women employed in various trades 
and professions in this city. The number 
is even greater to-day ; and, as a large pro- 
portion of these workers must have hus- 
bands, in many instances, doubtless, they 
are caring for them as well as for them- 
selves. 

Certain it is that marriage grows con- 
stantly less reliable as a means of earning 
a living, and it might be well to advise any 
young woman who is desirous of entering 
wedlock to be quite sure that she can sup- 
port her husband, as she may very likely 
be called upon to do so. 

Seriously, the number of married 
women who are seeking opportunities for 
money-making is undeniably on the in- 
crease. Not a week passes in which evi- 
dences of the necessity of such exertion do 
not occur. 

A new venture entered upon by two 
competent women has now grown to such 
proportions as to attract newspaper com- 
ment. They are professional house-clean- 
ers, and are already crowded with engage- 
ments. Every lady knows that her per- 
sonal supervision is needed for the proper 
performance of the sacred rites of house- 
cleaning, and every one dreads the awful 
days which must be devoted to this duty, 
All this unpleasant work can be avoided 
by those who have the money to pay these 
capable women. They take the entire 
charge of a house or apartment, if so de- 
sired, bringing with them a carefully-se- 
lected corps of assistants to wash windows 
clean paint, sweep, or, if needed, take up 
and relay carpets. The managers them- 
selves handle the delicate bric-a-brac, so 
that it shall not be injured or broken, re- 
placing everything in position when the 
work is done. These women have achieved 
an established success. They have recent- 
ly put in order many handsome houses 
whose owners have been in Europe during 
the summer, and one of the partners visited 
Newport to close several of the finest 


houses there. 
- LILure DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
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Mary Lowe Dickinson has resigned her 
chair in the University of Denver. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Of the 7,915 public school teachers in 
Minnesota, 6,111 are women. 

Over five hundred women voted at the 
school election in Binghamton, N. Y., last 
week. 

The Indiana Organizer is to have a daily 
edition during the State W. C. T. U. con- 
vention. 

Mrs. David Bidwell is proprietor of the 
Academy of Music and St. Charles’ Theatre 
of New Orleans. 

The Wheel is the name of a new paper 
published by the Central W. C. T. U. of 
Carthage, Mo. 

The poet Whittier has returned from his 
summer at Green Acre, Eliot, Me., to his 
home at Amesbury, Mass., much improved 
in health. 

Miss Edith K. Perry, of the Boston Her- 
ald’s reportorial staff, read a paper on 
“Craft Clubs,” ata meeting of women com- 
positors in this city last Tuesday evening. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union will be held in the 
Trinity M. E. Church, Worcester, Octo- 
ber 15, 16, and 17. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Honolulu, a society of very 
young girls, has raised $100 toward the 
support of the woman missionary at work 
there, and financially aids two native or- 
ganizations. 

Miss Julia A. C. Gray, for more than 
twenty years a teacher in the Comins 
School, Boston, died Sept. 18. Miss Gray 
was a teacher of strong individuality, and 
her record fur the long term of service is 
an honorable and commendable one. 


Miss Lillie B. Mahan is the faithful and 
efficient county superintendent of schools 
in Lee County, Ky. She takes great inter- 
est in the duties of her office, and there is 
hardly a day when she may not be seen on 
her horse en route to visit some school in 
a distant part of the county. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, gave an in- 
forma! lecture on the social and moral side 
of school life to the students of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, last 
Tuesday evening. Mrs. Palmer is to give 
a paper before the Melrose (Mass.) Wom- 
an’s Club early in the winter. 


The annual Indian Conference will be 
held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., October 8, 9, 
and 10. Among those invited are Gen. 
Sherman and Senator Sherman, Bishops 
Doane, Potter and Huntington, President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, and 
many of those actively engaged in educa- 
tional and missionary work among the red 
men. 

The new Alumnz Gymnasium at Smith 
College, Northampton, for which the alum- 
nz raised about $25,000, will occupy a 
site to the west of the Washburn House, 
upon the broad driveway leading to the 
campus. The work of construction is be- 
ing rapidly pushed forward by the con- 
tractors, and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be well enclosed before cold 
weather. 


‘Rest Cottage,” the Willard homestead 
at Evanston, Ill., is being enlarged, trans- 
formed, and made beautiful by the use of 
the $3,000 profits from ‘‘Glimpses of Fifty 
Years” which Miss Willard last year in- 
sisted upon adding to her previous gifts of 
profits, amounting to about $10,000, to the 
National W. C. T. U., and which the offi- 
cers of the Union unanimously and ob- 
stinately declined to accept. 


The seniors and second and third year 
specials at Wellesley College have open to 
them this year a course in domestic econ- 
omy, under the direction of Miss Marion 
Talbot, who is well known from her lec- 
tures and original work. There are about 
700 students. Among the new comers is a 
young Japanese, Miss O. Tadzu Suglye, 
who has been teaching Chinese in this 
country, and who comes to Wellesley to 
finish her education. 


A new and lucrative business for women 
has been opened by the amateur photog- 
raphy craze. Printing photographs is an 
occupation for which women are specially 
adapted, and their work in this branch is 
said to be superior to that done by men. 
The genial and alert ‘‘Listener” of the 
Boston Transcript knows of a young 
woman who put $2,000 in the bank last 
year, representing the clear profits of one 
year’s work in printing photographs. 


The following societies were organized 
by Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, State Or- 
ganizer Ohio W. S. A.: Rockport Equal 
Rights Association, organized Sept. 25, 
1890. Officers asfollows: President, Miss 
Lucy Jordan; secretary, Miss Wilhelmina 
Houck; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Brown. Berea Equal Rights Association, 
organized September 27, 1890. Officers as 
follows: President, Miss Hannah A. 
Foster; secretary, Mrs. Anna Jeannette 
Brown; treasurer, Mrs. Chauncey Hulet. 





Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole, wife of Rev. H. 
M. Cole, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Lamar, Mo.., filled her husband’s 


pulpit and took entire charge of the parish | — 
work during the month of August, while | and the thrilling representation of the storming 


her husband was on a business trip East. | 


The audiences were large and appreciative. | 


The New England Wheaton Seminary | 
Club wiil continue to meet at the Thorndike 
in this city on the second Saturday of each | 
month. Last Saturday, the club sent, 
through its president, Mrs. E. M. H. Mer- 
rill, a basket of roses to its beloved friend, 
Mrs. E. B. Wheaton, in honor of her 
eighty-first birthday. Mrs. Wheaton is 
the daughter-in-law of Judge Laban 
Wheaton, and it was at her suggestion 
that Wheaton Seminary was founded as a 
memorial to a cherished daughter. 

Mary Sears McHenry, the newly-elected 
national president of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, has issued general order No. 1. 
In the order she establishes headquarters 
at Denison, Crawford County, Ia., and 
after stating that Arinella A. Cheney has 
been re-elected national treasurer, directs 
all orders and communications regarding 
supplies to be sent to her at 84 Brainard St., 
Detroit. Officers elected and additional 
appointments will be announced in subse- 
quent orders. 

The Queen Isabella Association gave an 
informal reception last Saturday evening, 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, in honor 
of Miss Harriet Hosmer, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker,and Miss Eliza Allen Starr. 
Miss Hosmer was detained at home by 
sickness, and her absence was greatly re- 
gretted. Mrs. Hooker, who is one of the 
lady managers from Connecticut, was in- 
troduced by Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, pres- 
ident of the Isabella Association. Mrs. 
Hooker made a short, eloquent address, 
and was followed by Miss Starr, who 
spoke in praise of Queen Isabella. There 
was a large attendance. 

The Aberdeen (S. D.) Daily News gives 
a very full and pleasant report of the exer- 
cises on ‘Ladies Day” at the State Fair 
there. It says: ‘*Rev. Anna Shaw made 
the closing speech—a gem in its way— 
brilliant, argumentative, forcible, and ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. She has a mag- 
nificent voice and presence, and as her 
words found access to remote places, the 
circle of faces around her widened out- 
ward until all standing room was filled. 
One gentleman said: ‘Miss Shaw could 
carry this State single-handed and alone 
for woman suffrage, if she could find op- 
portunity to address all the voters.’ ” 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of this city has for years been doing 
an admirable work. One of its most im- 
portant features is its school of shorthand 
and typewriting. It has graduated many 
experts who are earning good salaries. 
Any young woman of good character who 
is self-supporting is invited to attend this 
school. The expense is but a small frac- 
tion:of the tuition charged by shorthand 
schools and colleges in the city. The 
school is in session from 10 A. M. to 1 
P. M. daily, Saturdays excepted, and Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evenings 
from 7.30 to 9.15. Pupils can enter at any 
time. The Association has opened a new 
gymnasium, which is thoroughly furnished 
with appliances and apparatus for phy- 
sical training. 

The Relief Corps in Ohio takes an active 
interest in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans’ Home founded by the State. The 
Home is located in Xenia, and superin- 
tended by Gen. Charles L. Young, of To- 
ledo, the past national junior vice-com- 
mander of the G. A. R. His wife, Mrs. 
Cora Day Young (daughter of Dr. Albée¥t 
Day, of thiscity), is matron. Mrs. Young 
is a past national senior vice-president of 
the W. R.C., and is thoroughly devoted 
to the 800 orphans under her charge. The 
grounds cover 300 acres, and there are 63 
buildings. The 28 cottages are presided 
over by 28 matrons—one for each cottage. 
Twenty-two teachers have been appointed. 
A class in stenography has recently been 
established. Mrs. Young intends to form 
classes in the fall in cooking and sewing. 


At the pleasant informa] opening of the 
Woman’s Department of the Mechanics’ 
Institute Fair, in this city, September 30, 
the efficient superintendent, Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride, was the recipient of two lovely 
gifts. The first presentation was that of 
a handsome badge, in token of her rank as 
superintendent of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment. The badge, in gold and enamel, 
was offered by Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, in 
behalf of some of Mrs. McBride’s friends, 
in a felicitous little speech, to which Mrs. 
McBride responded happily. Mrs. Merrill 
spoke of Mrs. McBride’s success in the pre- 
vious fairs of the Mechanics’ Exhibition 
and the New England Institute, and ex- 
pressed the wish that she might be ap- 
pointed commissioner from Massachusetts 
to the World’s Fair in Chicago. The sec- 


ond gift, a beautiful gold watch, came | 


from friends through the channel of the 
Charity Club, and was presented to Mrs. 
McBride by Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr. 


| 
| 
| 


Ho.uis Street THEATRE—Mr. Henry Irving’s 
version of the ‘‘Dead Heart” was presented this 
week. The beautiful scenery, spirited pictures 
of the horrible days of the French revolution, 


of the Bastile; the skilful handling of the mobs, 
| the fascinating acting of Mr. James O'Neill and 
the leading members of bis company, have excited 
the admiration and held the interest of large 
audiences during the week. The ‘“‘Dead Heart” 
will be played at the Hollis for one week longer. 





Tue GLrope—The most effective features of a 
picture are the details—the little things. So, too, 
is it with the drama. The sma!l touches of life 
and nature appeal more directly to us than the 
others, because they are more real and compre- 
hensible, the contrast with their surroundings 
giving them a more pregnant meaning. ‘‘Shen- 
andoah,” the great New York success, to be 
presented at the Globe Theatre next week, has 
one of these features, which is beginning to at- 
tract a great deal of attention as a piece of artistic 
detail. It is a wee drummer boy, not over ten 
years ofage. He has no lines to speak and he 
makes but one appearance. However, he makes 
his presence felt when he comes on with the re- 
treating flank of the Union army, in the third 
act. His cap is gone and his eyes are ablaze with 
a patriotic enthusiasm, as he beats his drum in 
the laudable effort to rally his retreating com- 
rades and recall their wonted valor. Standing 
there in all his childish heroism, amid that fleeing 
throng of stalwart soldiers, he is a picture in- 
deed, and one well worthy of the painter’s art. 
The enthusiasm which this scene always arouses 
is softened by a touch of tender emotion that 
makes mothers want to take the boy in their 
arms, and fathers swallow the big lump that has 
come up in their throat, while the children fairly 
go wild with pride and joy to see one like them- 
selves acquit his tiny self with so much glory. 








GIOVE Store 
86 TREMONTST. 


 Besien. 
FOR EARLY FALL. 


Our stock of choice goods in each department 
is very complete, to which we invite inspection, 
viz. : 

Fall overcoats, and suits for fu)l dress, morn- 
ing and general business wear, in the Ready- 
made Department. 








All the latest fabrics of American, English, 
Scotch, French and German manufacture in our 
Custom Department. 

Kilts, Jerseys, short pant suits and overcoats 
for boys; als» suits and outside garments for 
girls and misses, to be found in our Boys’ De- 
partment. 





Underwear, hosiery, gloves, neckties, fine shirts 
to measure, dressing-gowns and mackintoshes 
for ladies and gentlemen, all new and carefully 
select:d, in our Furnishing Goods Department. 


Macollar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, is nicely settled in her 


NEW STORE, 


44 Temple Place. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The Seventeenth Exhibition of the 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 


ASSOCIATION. 


Open from October 1 to November 29, 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


The Immense Building on Huntington Avenue one 
Vast Hive of Industry, Skill and Art. 

The Greatest Mechanical Novelties and Processes 

Ever Seen in New England. 
XTENSIVE Art Galleries, filled with a choice 
collection of Art Works. 

FIRST-CLASS BAND CONCERT. 

The latest Electrical Apparatus and Appliances, 

The Woman’s Department crowded with the 

best specimens of Woman’s Work. The whole 

in Extent, in Variety, in Value Unsurpassed, 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 











CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free, 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. Lucy STONE. 





JOHN Hi. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 





We are Making a Specialty of 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 


—— FOR —— 


Public Buildings, Churches, Halls, Cars, Club’ 
Houses, aS Well as Private Residences, 


And especially solicit correspondence in this direction. 


We have artists 


of merit in the getting up of original designs, and unlimited resources to 


draw from, 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


Nos. 558 and 560 Washington St. 








NEWEST BOOKS ! 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edived by OscaAR Vay 
ADAMS. Ublong4, 150 illustrations, of which 25 
are ful <Page drawings by Chatoner, Gold cloth, $6; 
morocco, $10 
“The Poet’s Year” is the haopy execution of an ad- 

mirabie and origial idea From the writings of the 

older poets have been culled the cholerst descriptions 
of the seasons, and to these have beea added numerous 
beautiful selections fr: in contemporaneous writers, in- 
cluding many origina's contributed especially for the 
volume, the whole ‘orming a rich and varied coliection 
illustrative of the beauty of nature and ite worderfual 
i fluence on the feelings and emotions, 


OUT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON. Edited, 
with Introduct on, by ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. Fully 
illustrated with views of the localities of the poems, 
Quarto, $2.50, 
tuch poems and portions of poems written bv the 

Laureate as have to do with out-door life In any way — 

“The Brook,” of course, and the “Garden Song” in 

Maud, and many others. One is hardly aware of the 

many ex eee descriptions of pastoral scenes in 

Tennyson’s try until he finds them gathered tn this 

delightful volume which will have a special charm for 

all lovers of the beautiful in nature, as well as all 
admirers of the poet. The In:roduction ts particu arly 
bappy 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by ELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. Large quarto, cloth, full 
gilt, extra calen‘ered paver, $3.50; cheaper edition, 
$2.50. Fully iilustra’e 
The origin, growth, peculiar characteristics, and 

interesting features of every city of over 200,000 inhab- 
itauts on the globe are here given in a bright, crisp 
style of parrative, The romantic, the picturesque, 
have net been exc uded, but find a place with the his- 
tor‘cal and statistical, and the book will have a value 
and an interest in every home. 


IN THE RIDING SCHOOL. By THO, STEPH 
ENSON BROWNE. 12 mo, $ 


A bright, chatty series of ta‘ks with a supposed girl 
upil. Itcontains minute reports of the elementary 
instructions «iven by French, English and American 
masters, and prepares the reader for private lessons, 
class lessons, exercise rides and music rides and warns 
her of some of the difficulties of road riding. It also 
gives advice as to gymnastic exercise usefu) to the 
equestrienne; hints as to dress in the school, and the 
too fashions in dress for the road, with estimates as 
0 cos 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. By 
AHNGARET SIDNEY. Illustrations by W. L. Taylor. 
12mo9, 512 pages, $1.50. A sequel to that most povular 
of ail rent dren’s books, Five Little Peppers aud How 
ey w.” 


iene Sidney stands side by side with Louisa 
Alcott in fresh, unstilted style, in refined sensibilit 
and in pure and wholesome depiction of home | e 
among children.”—J/ournal of Education, 


FAR WEST SKETCHES, By Jessizr BENTON 
FREMONT. 12 mo, $1. 


Mrs. Fremont, , been any other woman, saw the pic- 
turesque, the tragical, the humorous and the noble 
sapees of the plovueer movement. 
h Gen. Fremont in the early days of his romantic 
Western career have given her material for numerous 
vivid m pictures of frontier tife, whose charm is 
much increased by her attractive style of writing. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS PRECIOUS STONES. 
By Mrs. GODDARD ORPEN. 12mo, $ 


This fascinating book is only pre proof that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” About each of these 
famous jewels time has woven a history full of dra- 
matic ineident and daring adventure. he recital of 
lain facts has all the charm of a romance, so t- 
ull is it given. 
t treats of a subject of extraordinary interest ina 
clear, winning +nd instructive manner.”—The Week, 
Toronto, unt 


HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. By 
caareny ~ HUMPHREY. Fully illustrated, 4to, 
rds, $1.25. 


A child’s history = New England ap te to the beginn 
of ‘he Revolution, by one of the brightest of histori 
or tellers. Chil ren who read this ly story of 
the forefathers will have some live pictures of those 
early homes, Ge privations aod heroism, and quaint 
customs of the times. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS, Ilus- 
trated with twelve monotints and twelve colored 
plates, from original water-color designs, by A. W. 
Adams, Text iu brownink. Oblong quarto, $1.00. 





Her experiences 


The familiar rhymes, dear to all children, are so dain- 
tily and richly illustrated that the little ones will take 
fresh delight in them through many happy hours. 





*,* Send for new Catalogue, also Prospectus of 
Magazines. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 


27 School 8t., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


TREASURES FOR TEACHERS. 


For School Masic oe 











{Books 31 3 ] m 
SONG MANUAL; Per doz 88: 4. ‘ $56 ' ©» 
Music Reading. 2 - 
UNITED VOICES... saan. | 25 
Song Ccliection. 3 


For High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. 37.020 Seca boon Siti 
the best of music. 
For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 





Young Players’ Popular Col. - pieces.. = 
Young Peovle’s Classics. 52 pieces. ( & 
Popular Dance Collection. S pieces.¢ =< | 
vairy Fingers. 36 pieces.” £ Ly 
Classical Pianist 42 pieces. \ = a 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1 pieces, } ie 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2 31 pieces.| 2S) = 
Sabbath Day “usic. 38 pieces. f 22] 8 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 Duets. |} SS 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas.) “5 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred 
and Secular Selections, Glees, Quartets, An- 
thems, &c., &c. Price generally not more 
than 6 to 8 cts. per copy, and a few dimes buy 
enough for a society or choir. Send for Lists, 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





Hon't Skip A Line. 


Yon should see the bargains in Fine 
Elysian Beaver Surtout Overcoats, 


Only $20.00. 


Their price $30.00. 








A few lined all through with heavy 
satin, at 


Only $25.00. 


Were $40.00. 





50 Conductors’ Overcoats, ‘‘ warranted 
Indigo Blue,” 


Only $10.00. 


Worth $18.00. 





150 pairs Boys’ Short Pants, 


Only 45 Cts. 


Their price, 75 cents. 





50 Children’s Kilts, 


Only $3.00. 


Their price, $5, $6. 





One lot Boys’ Long Pant Norfolk 


Only $250. 


Regular price $5. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER BARGAINS 
FOR YOU AT 


‘Commonwealth’ 


OU FE 
Branch Stores 


— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
HARTFORD, CT., 
NEW HAVEN, CT., 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


ALL CONSOLIDATED WITH THE 


“Commonwealth 
Clothing House,’ 


Cor. Washington & Kneeland Sts. 
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THE REVOLT OF “MOTHER.” 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


“Father!” 

‘*What is it?” 

‘*What are them men diggin’ over there 
in the field for?’ 

There was a sudden dropping and en- 
larging of the lower part of the old man’s 
face, as if some heavy weight had settled 
therein ; he shut his mouth tight, and went 
on harnessing the great bay mare. He 
hustled the collar on to her neck with a 
jerk. 

**Father!” 

The old man slapped the saddle upon 
the mare’s back. 

“Look here, father, I want to know 
what them men are diggin’ over in the 
field for, an’ I’m goin’ to know.” 

“IT wish you’d go into the house, moth- 
er, and ’tend to your own affairs,’’ the old 
man said then. He ran his words together, 
and his speech was almost as inarticulate 
as a growl. 

But the woman understood; it was her 
most nativetongue. ‘I ain’t goin’ into the 
house till you tell me what them men are 
doin’ over there in the field,” said she. 

Then she stood waiting. She was a 
small woman, short and straight-waisted 
like a child in her brown cotton gown. 
Her forehead was mild and benevolent be- 
tween the smooth curves of gray hair; 
there were meek downward lines about her 
nose and mouth; but her eyes, fixed upon 
the old man, looked as if the meekness had 
been the result of her own will, never the 
will of another. 

They were in the barn, standing before 
the wide-open doors. The spring air, full 
of the smell of growing grass and unseen 
blossoms, came in their faces. The deep 
yard in front was littered with farm 
wagons and piles of wood; on the edges, 
close to the fence and the house, the grass 
was a vivid green, and there were some 
dandelions. 

The old man glanced doggedly at his 
wife as he tightened the last buckles on 
the harness. She looked as immovable to 
him as one ofthe rocks in his pasture-land, 
bound to the earth with generations of 
blackberry vines. He slapped the reins 
over the horse, and started forth from the 
barn. 

‘*Father!” said she. 

The old man pulled up. ‘What is it?” 

‘*] want to know what them men are 
diggin’ over there in that field for.” 

“They’re diggin’ a cellar, I s’pose, if 
you've got to know.” 

“A cellar for what?” 

‘“*A barn.” 

“A barn? You aint goin’ to build a 
barn over where we was goin’ to have a 
house, father?” 

The old man said notanother word. He 
hurried the horse into the farm wagon, and 
clattered out of the yard, jouncing as sturd- 
ily on his seat as a boy. 

The woman stood a moment looking 
after him, then she went out of the barn 
across a corner of the yard to the house. 
The house, standing at right angles with 
the great barn and a long reach of sheds 
and outbuildings, was infinitesimal com- 
pared with them. It was scarcely as com- 
modious for people as the little boxes un- 
der the barn eaves were for doves. 

A pretty girl’s face, pink and delicate as 
a flower, was looking out of one of the 
house windows. She was watching three 
men who were digging over in the field 
which bounded the yard near the road 
line. She turned quietly when the woman 
entered. 

‘‘What are they diggin’ for, mother?” 
said she. ‘Did he tell you?” 

“They’re diggin’ for—a cellar for a new 
barn.” 

“QO mother, he aint goin’ to build an- 
other barn ?”’ i 

“That’s what he says.” 

A boy stood before the kitchen glass 
combing his hair. He combed slowly and 
painstakingly, arranging his brown hair 





in a smooth hillock over his forehead. He 


did not seem to pay any attention to the 
conversation. 

“Sammy, did you know father was goin’ 
to build a new barn?” asked the girl. 

The boy combed assiduously. 

“Sammy !” 

He turned, and showed a face like his 
father’s under his smooth crest of hair. 
‘*Yes, I s’pose I did,” he said, reluctantly. 

‘*How long have you known it?” asked 
his mother. 

‘* Bout three months, I guess.” 

‘*Why didn’t you tell of it?” 

**Didn't think ’twould do no good.” 

**I don’t see what father wants another 
barn for,” said the girl, in her sweet, low 
voice. She turned again to the window, 
and stared out at the digging men in the 
field. Her tender, sweet face was full of 
gentle distress. Her forehead was as bald 
and innocent as a baby’s, with the light 
hair strained back from itina row of curl- 
papers. She was quite large, but her soft 
curves did not look as if they covered 
muscles. 





Her mother looked sternly at the boy. 
‘Is he goin’ to buy more cows?” said she. 

The boy did not reply ; he was tying his 
shoes. 


‘Sammy, I want you to tell me if he's 
goin’ to buy more cows.” 

*T s’pose he is.” 

“How many?” 

‘Four, I guess.” 

His mother said nothing more. She 
went into the pantry, and there wasa clat- 
ter of dishes. The boy got his coat from 
a nail behind the door, took an old arith- 
metic from the shelf, and started for 
school. He was lightly built, but clumsy. 
He went out of the yard with a curious 
spring in the hips, that made his loose, 
home-made jacket tilt up in the rear. 

The girl went to the sink, and began to 
wash the dishes that were piled up there. 
Her mother came promptly out of the pan- 
try and shoved her aside. ‘‘You wipe 
’em,”’ said she;‘‘I’ll wash. There’s a good 
many this mornin’.”’ 

The mother plunged her hands vigorous- 
ly into the water; the girl wiped the plates 
slowly anddreamily. ‘*Mother,” said she, 
“don’t you think it’s too bad father’s goin’ 
to build that new barn, much as we need 
a decent house to live in?” 

Her mother scrubbed a dish fiercely. 
“You aint found out yet we’re women- 
folks, Nanny Penn,” said she. ‘You aint 
seen enough of men-folks yet to. One of 
these days you'll find it out, an’ then you'll 
know that we know only what men-folks 
think we do, far as any use of it goes, an’ 
how we'd ought to reckon men-folks in 
with Providence, an’ not complain of 
what they do any more than we do of the 
weather.” 

**I don’t care; I don’t believe George is 
anything like that, anyhow,” said Nanny. 
Her delicate face flushed pink; her lips 
pouted softly, as if she were going to cry. 

“You wait an’ see. I guess George 
Eastman aint no better than other men. 
You hadn’t ought to judge father, though. 
He can’t help it, cause he don’t look at 
things jest the way we do. An’ we've been 
pretty comfortable here, after all. The 
roof don’t leak—aint never but once— 
that’s one thing. Father kept it shingled 
right up.” 

“TI do wish we had a parlor.” 

“T guess it won’t hurt George Eastman 
any to come to see you in a nice clean 
kitchen. I guess a good many girls don’t 
have as good a place as this. Nobody’s 
ever heard me complain.” 

“T aint complainin’ either, mother.” 

‘*Well, [don’t think you'd better—a good 
father an’ a good home as you've got. 
S’pose your father made you go oat an’ 
work for your livin’? Lots of girls have 
to that aint no stronger nor better able 
than you be.” 

Sarah Penn washed the frying-pan with 
a conclusive air. She scrubbed the out- 
side of it as faithfully as the inside. She 
was a masterly keeper of her box of a 
house. Her one living-room never seemed 
to have in it any of the dust which the 
friction of life with inanimate matter pro- 
duces. She swept, and there seemed to be 
no dirt to go before the broom; she 
cleaned and one could see no difference. 
She was like an artist, so perfect that he 
has apparently no art. To-day she got out 
a mixing-bowl and a board, and rolled 
some pies, and there was no more flour 
upon her than upon her daughter, who was 
doing finer work. Nanny was to be mar- 
ried in the fall, and she was sewing on 
some white cambric and embroidery. She 
sewed industriously while her mother 
cooked; her soft milk-white hands and 
wrists showed whiter than her delicate 
work. 

‘*We must have the stove moved out in 
the shed before long,’’ said Mrs. Penn. 
“Talk about not havin’ things, it’s been a 
real blessin’ to be able to put a stove up in 
that shed in hot weather. Father did one 
good thing when he fixed that stove-pipe 
out there.”’ 

Sarah Penn’s face, as she rolled her pies, 





had that expression of meek vigor which 
might have characterized one of the New | 
Testament saints. She was making mince | 
pies. Her husband, Adoniram Penn, liked 
them better than any other kind. She 
baked twice a week. Adoniram often liked | 
a piece of pie between meals. She hurried | 
this morning. It had been later than usual | 
when she began, and she wanted to have 
a pie baked for dinner. However deep a 
resentment she might be forced to hold 
against her husband, she would never fail 
in sedulous attention to his wants. 

Nobility of character manifests itself at 
loop-holes when it is not provided with 
large doors. Sarah Penn’s showed itself 
to-day in fiaky dishes of pastry. So she 
made the pies faithfully, while across the 
table she could see, when she glanced up 
from her work, the sight that rankled in 
her patient and steadfast soul—the digging 
of the cellar of the new barn in the place 
where Adoniram, forty years ago, had 
promised her that their new house should 
stand. 

The pies were done for dinner. Ado- 





niram and Sammy were home a few min- 
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utes after twelve o'clock. Thedinner was 


eaten with serious haste. There was never 


much conversation at the table in the Penn 
family. Adoniram asked a blessing, and 
they ate promptly, then rose up and went 
about their work. 

Sammy went back to school, taking soft, 
sly lopes outof the yard like a rabbit. He 
wanted a game of marbles before school, 
and feared his father would give him some 
chores to do. Adoniram hastened to the 
door and called after him, but he was out 
of sight. 

‘*T don’t see what you let him go for, 
mother,” said he. ‘Il wanted him to help 
me unload that wood.” 

Adoniram went out to work in the yard 
unloading wood from the wagon. Sarah 
put away the dinner dishes, while Nanny 
took down her curl-papers and changed 
her dress. She was going down to the 
store to buy some more embroidery and 
thread. 

When Nanny was gone, Mrs. Penn went 
to the door. ‘'Father!” she called. 

‘*Well, what is it?’ 

“I want to see you 
father.” 

“T can't leave this wood nohow. I’ve 
got to git it unloaded an’ go for a load of 
gravel afore two o’clock. Sammy had 
ought to helped me. You hadn't ought to 
let him go to school so early.” 

“T want to see you jest a minute.” 

‘“*T tell ye I can’t nohow, mother.” 

‘Father, you come here.” Sarah Penn 
stood in the door like a queen; she held 
her head as if it bore a crown; there was 
that patience which makes authority royal 
in her voice. Adoniram went. 

Mrs. Penn led the way into the kitchen, 
and pointed to a chair. “Sit down, fa- 
ther,” said she; “I’ve got something I 
want to say to you.” 


jest a minute, 


He sat down heavily ; his face was quite | 
stolid, but he looked at her with restive | 


eyes. ‘*Well, what is it, mother?” 

“T want to know what you're buildin’ 
that new barn for, father?’ 

“T aint got nothin’ to say about it.” 


“It can’t be that you think you need an- 


other barn?” 

‘“*T tell ye I ain’t got nothin’ to say about 
it, mother, an’ I aint goin’ to say nothin’.” 

‘*Be you goin’ to buy more cows?” 

Adoniram did not reply; he shut his 
mouth tight. 

“T know you be as well as I want to. 
Now, father, look here’— Sarah Penn had 
not sat down ; she stood before her husband 
in the humble fashion of a Scripture wom- 
an. ‘I’m goin’ to talk real plain to you; I 
never have sence I married you, but I’m 
goin’ to now. [aint never complained, an’ 
I aint goin’ to complain now, but I’m goin’ 
to talk plain. You see this room here, fa- 
ther; you look at it well, You see there aint 
no carpet on the floor, an’ you see the paper 
is all dirty, and droppin’ off the walls. We 
aint had no new paper on it for ten year, 
an’ then I put it on myself, an’ it didn’t 
cost but ninepence a roll. You see this 
room, father; it’s all the one I've had to 
work in an’ eat in an’ sit in sence we was 
married. There aint another woman in 
the whole town whose husband aint got 
half the means you have but what’s got 
better. It’s all the room Nancy’s got to 
have her company in; an’ there aint one 
of her mates but what’s got better, an’ 
their fathers not so able as hersis. It’s 
all the room she’ll have to be married in. 
What would you have thought, father, if 
we had had our weddin’ in a room no bet- 
ter than this? I was married in my moth- 
er’s parlor, with a carpet on the floor, an’ 
stuffed furniture, an’ a mahogany carad- 
table. An’ this is all the room my daugh- 
ter will have to be married in. Look bere, 
father!” 

Sarah Penn went across the room as 
though it were a tragic stage. She flang 
open a door and disclosed a tiny bedroom, 
only large enough for a bed and bureau, 
with a path between. ‘*There, father,” 
said she, ‘‘there’s all the roon™’ve had to 
sleep in for forty year. All my children 


were born there—the two that died, an’ | 


the two that’s livin’. 
fever there.” 

She stepped to another door and opened 
it. It led toasmall and ill-lighted pantry. 
‘*Here,” said she, ‘tis all the buttery I’ve 
got—every place I’ve got for my dishes to 
set away my victuals in, an’ to keep my 
milk pans in. Father, I’ve been takin’ 
care of the milk of six cows in this place, 
an’ now you're goin’ to build a new barn, 
an’ keep more cows, an’ give me more to 
do in it.” 

She threw open another door. A nar- 
row, crooked flight of stairs wound upward 
from it. ‘*There, father,” said she; “I 
want you to look at the stairs that go up 
to them two unfinished chambers that are 
all the places our son an’ daughter have 
had to sleep in all their lives. There aint 
a prettier girl in town nor a more ladylike 
one than Nanny, an’ that’s the place she 
has to sleepin. It aint so good as your 
horse’s stall; it aint so warm an’ tight.” 

Sarah Penn went back and stood before 
her husband. ‘! Now, father,” said she, 


I was sick witha 


| “TI want to know if you think you’re doing 
right and accordin’ to what you profess. 
Here, when we was married, forty years 
ago, you promised me faithful that we 
| should have a new house built in that lot 
| over in the field before the year was out. 
| You said you had money enough, an’ you 

wouldn’t ask me to live in no such place 
as this. Itis forty year now, an’ you’ve 

been makin’ more money, an’ I’ve been 


aint built no house yet. 

sheds an’ cow-houses an’ one new barn, 

an’ now you're goin’ to build another. 

Father, I want to know if you think it’s 
| right. You're lodgin’ your dumb beasts 
| better than you are your own flesh an’ 
| blood. I want to know if you think it’s 
right.” 

“IT aint got nothin’ to say.” 


savin’ of it for you ever since, an’ you | 





You've built | 





Mrs. Penn's brother who lived in Vermont. 
‘*Well,” said Mrs. Penn, ‘‘what does he 
say about the folks?” 

**I guess they’re all right. He says he 
thinks if I come up country right off 
there’s a chance to buy jest the kind ofa 
horse I want.” He stared reflectively out 
of the window at the new barn. 

Mrs. Penn was making pies. She went 
on clapping the rolling-pin into the crust, 
although she was very pale and her heart 
beat loudly. 

“I dunno but what I'd better go,” said 
Adoniram. “I hate to go off jest now, 
right in the midst of hayin’, but the ten- 
acre lot’s cut, an’ I guess Rufus an’ the 
others can get along without me for three 
or four days. I can’t get a horse round 
here to suit me nohow, an’ I’ve got to have 





| another for all that wood-haulin’ in the 


‘**You can’t say nothin’ without ownin’ | 


it aint right, father. 
| thing—I aint complained; I’ve got along 
| forty year, an’ I s’pose I should forty 
| more, if it wa’n't for that—if we don't 
have another house, Nanny she can’t live 
| with us after she’s married. She’ll have 
to go somewheres else to live, away from 
us, an’ it don’t seem as if I could have it 
80, noways, father. She wa’n’t ever strong. 
She’s got considerable color, but there 
| wa’n’t never any backbone to her. I’ve 
| always took the heft of everything off her, 
an’ she aint fit to keep house an’ do every- 
thing herself. She*ll be all worn out in- 
side of a year. Think of her doin’ all the 
washin’ an’ ironin’ an’ bakin’ with them 
soft, white hands an’ arms, an sweepin’! 
I can’t have it so, noways, father.” 

Mrs. Penn’s face was burning; her mild 
| eyes gleamed. She had pleaded her little 
cause like a Webster; she had ranged from 
severity to pathos; but her opponent em- 
ployed that obstinate silence which makes 
eloquence futile with mocking echoes. 
| Adoniram arose clumsily. 
| “Father, aint you got nothin’ to say?” 
| said Mrs. Penn. 
| “I've got to go off after that load of 
| gravel. I can’t stan’ here talkin’ all day.” 
| ‘*Father, won't you think it over, an’ 
have a house built there instead of a 
| barn?” 

**T aint got nothin’ to say.” 

Adoniram shuflled out. Mrs. Penn went 
into her bedroom. When she came out 
her eyes were red. She hada roll of un- 
bleached cotton cloth. She spread it out 
on the kitchen table, and began cutting 
out some shirts for her husband. The 
men over in the field had a team to help 
them this afternoon; she could hear their 
halloos. She had a scanty pattern for the 
shirts; she had to plan and piece the 
sleeves. 

Nanny came home with her embroidery, 
and sat down with her needle-work. She 
had taken down her curl-papers, and there 
was a soft roll of fair hair like an aureole 
over her forehead ; her face was as delicate- 
ly fine and clear as porcelain. Suddenly she 
looked up. and the tender red flamed all 
over her face and neck. ‘‘Mother,” said 
she. 

“What say?” 

“I’ve been thinkin’—I don’t see how 
we’re goin’ to have any weddin’ in this 
room. I'd be ashamed to have his folks 
come, if we didn’t have anybody else.” 

‘““Mebbe we can have some new paper 
before then; I can put iton. I guess you 
won’t have no call to be ashamed of your 
belongin’s.” 

‘*We might have the weddin’ in the new 
barn,” said Nanny, with gentle pettish- 
ness. ‘*Why, mother, what makes you 
look so?” 

Mrs. Penn had started, and was staring 
at her with a curious expression. She 
turned again to her work, and spread out 
a pattern carefully on the cloth. ‘‘Noth- 
in,” said she. 

Presently Adoniram clattered out of the 
yard in his two-wheeled dump cart, stand- 
ing as proudly upright as a Roman char- 
ioteer. Mrs. Penn opened the door and 
stood there a minute; the halloos of the 
men sounded louder. 

It seemed to her all through the spring 
months that she heard nothing but the 
halloos and the noises of saws and ham- 
mers. The new barn grew fast. It wasa 
fine edifice for this little village. Men 
came on Sundays in their meeting suits 


| 
| and clean shirt bosoms, and stood around 


it admiringly. Mrs. Penn did not speak of 
it, and Adoniram did not mention it to her, 
although sometimes, upon a return from 
inspecting it, he bore himself with injured 
dignity. 

‘It’s a strange thing how your mother 
feels about the new barn,” he said, confi- 
dentially, to Sammy one day. 

Sammy only grunted after an odd fash- 
ion for a boy; he had learned it from his 
father. 

The barn was all completed ready for 
use the third week in July. Adoniram 
had planned to move his stock in on 
| Wednesday; ou Tuesday he received a let- 
| ter which changed his plans. He came in 

with it early in the morning. ‘‘Sammy’s 
been to the post-office,” said he, ‘‘an’ I’ve 
| got a letter from Hiram.’ Hiram was 





An’ there's another | 





fall. I told Hiram to watch out, and if he 
got wind of a good horse to let me know. 
I guess I’d better go.” 

“Ill get your clean shirt an’ collar,” 
said Mrs. Penn, calmly. 

She laid out Adoniram’s Sunday suit and 
his clean c othes on the bed in the little 
bedroom. She got his shaving water and 
razor ready. At last she buttoned on his 
collar and fastened his black cravat. 

Adoniram never wore his collar and 
cravat except on extra occasions. He held 


‘his head high, with a rasped dignity. 


When he was all ready, with his coat and 
hat brushed, and a lunch of pie and cheese 
in « paper bag, he hesitated on the thresh- 
old of the door. He looked at his wife, 
and his manner was defiantly apologetic. 
“Tf them cows come to-day, Sammy can 
drive ’°em into the new barn,” said he; 
‘an’ when they bring the hay up, they 
can pitch it in there.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Penn. 

Adoniram set his shaven face ahead, and 
started. When he had cleared the door- 
step, he turned and looked back with a 
kind of nervous solemnity. ‘I shall be 
back by Saturday if nothin’ happens,” 
said he. 


**Do be careful, father,” returned his 
wife. 


She stood in the door, with Nanny at her 
elbow, and watched him out of sight. 
Her eyes had a strange, doubtful expres- 
sion in them; her peaceful forehead was 
contracted. She went in, and about her 
baking again. Nanny sat sewing. Her 
wedding day was drawing nearer, and she 
was getting pale and thin with her steady 
sewing. Her mother kept glancing at 
her. 

‘‘Have you got that pain in your side 
this mornin’?” she asked. 

**A little.” 

Mrs. Penn's face, as she worked, changed: 
her perplexed forehead smoothed, her 
eyes were steady, her lips firmly set. She 
formed a maxim for herself, although in- 
coherently, with her unlettered thoughts. 
‘‘Unsolicited opportunities are the guide- 
posts of the Lord to the new roads of life,” 
she repeated in effect, and she made up 
her mind to her course of action. 

**S’posin’ I had wrote to Hiram,” she 
muttered once, when she was in the pan- 
try,—‘‘s’posin’ I had wrote, an’ asked him 
if he knew of any horse? But I didn’t, 
an’ father’s goin’ wa’n’t none of my doin’. 
It looks like a Providence.”” Her voice 
rang out quite loud at last. 

‘*What are you talkin’ about, mother?” 
called Nanny. 

**Nothin’.” 

Mrs. Penn hurried her baking; at eleven 
o’clock it was alldone. The load of hay 
from the west field came slowly down the 
cart track, and drew up at the new barn. 
Mrs. Pennranout. ‘Stop!’ shescreamed, 
“stop!” 

The men stopped, and looked; Sammy 
upreared from the top of the load, and 
stared at his mother. , 

“Stop!” she cried out again. ‘Don’t you 
put the hay in that barn; put it in the old 
one.” 

‘*Why, he said to put it in here,” returned 
one of the haymakers, wonderingly. He 
was a young man, a neighbor’s son, whom 
Adoniram hired by the year to help on the 
farm. 

**Don’t you put the hay in the new barn; 
there’s room enough in the old one, aint 
there?” said Mrs. Penn 

“Room enough,” returned the hired 
man, in his thick, rustic tones. ‘Didn't 
need the new barn, nohow, far as room's 


concerned. Well, I s’pose he changed his 
mind.” He took hold of the horses’ 
bridles. 


Mrs. Penn went back tothe house. Soon 
the kitchen windows were darkened, and 
a fragrance like warm honey came into 
the room. 

Nanny laid down her work. ‘I thought 
father wanted them to put the hay into 
the new barn,” she said, wonderingly. 

“It’s all right,’’ replied her mother. 

Sammy slid down from the load of hay, 
and came in to see if dinner was ready. 

‘“T aint goin’ to get a regular dinner to- 
day, as long as father’s gone,” said his 
mother. ‘I’ve let the fire go out. You 
can have some bread an’ milk an’ ple. I 
thought we could get along.’”’ She set out 
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some bowls of milk, some bread, and a pie 
on the kitchen table. ‘You'd better eat 
your dinner now,” said she. ‘You might 
just as well get through with it. Ll want 
you to help me afterward.” 

Nanny and Sammy stared at each other. 
There was something strange in their 
mother’s manner. 
anything herself. 
try, and they heard her moving dishes 
while they ate. Presently she came out 
with a pile of plates. She got the clothes- 
basket out of the shed, and packed them 
init. Nanny and Sammy watched. She 
brought out cups and saucers, and put 
them in with the plates. 

‘What are you goin’ to do, mother?” 
inquired Nanny,inatimid voice. A sense 
of something unusual made her tremble, 
as if it werea ghost. Sammy rolled his 
eyes over his pie. 

‘**You’ll see what I’m goin’ to do,” re- 

lied Mrs. Penn. “If you’re through, 
Nanny, | want you to go up stairs an’ 
pack up your things; an’ I want you, 


” 


-——__—_———_ _ 


Mrs. Penn did not eat | 
She went into the pan- | 


Sammy, to help me take down the bed in | 


the bedroom.” 
“O mother, what for?” gasped Nanny. 
**You’ll see.” 
During the next few hours a feat was 
rformed by this simple, pious New 
ngland mother which was equal in its 
way to Wolfe’s storming of the heights of 
Abraham. It took no more genius and 
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was competent to grasp the Pilgrim Fa- | 
but | 


thers and all historical innovators, 
Sarah Penn was beyond him. He could 
deal with primal cases, but parallel ones 
worsted him. But, after all, although it 
was aside from his province, he wondered 
more how Adoniram Penn would deal 
with his wife than how the Lord would. 
Everybody shared the wonder. 
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When | 


Adoniram’s four new cows arrived, Sarah | 


ordered three to be put in the old barn, 
the other in the house shed where the 
cooking-stove had stood. That added to 
the excitement. 
four cows were domiciled in the house. 
Towards sunset on Saturday, when 


Adoniram was expected home, there was | 


a knot of men in the road near the new 
barn. The hired man had milked, but 
he still hung around the premises. Sarah 
Penn had supper all ready. ‘There were 
brown bread and baked beans and a cus- 
tard pie; it was the supper that Adoniram 
loved on a Saturday night. She had ona 
clean calico, and she bore herself imper- 
turbably. Nanny and Sammy kept close 
at her heels. Their eyes were large, and 
Nanny was full of nervous tremors. Still 
there was to them more pleasant excite- 
ment than anything else. An inborn con- 


| fidence in their mother over their father 


audacity of bravery for Wolfe to cheer his | 
wondering soldiers up those steep preci- | 


pices, under the sleeping eyes of the 
enemy, than for Sarah 


enn, at the head | 


of her children, to move all her little house- | 


hold goods into the new barn while her hus- 
band was away. 
Nanny and Sammy followed their moth- 


er’s instructions without a murmur; ix- | 


deed, they were overawed. There is a 


certain uncanny and superhuman quality | 


about all such purely original undertak- 
ings as their mother’s was to them. 
ny went back and forth with her light 
loads, and Sammy tugged with sober 
energy. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, the little 
house in which the Penns had lived for 
forty years had emptied itself into the 
new barn. 

Every builder builds somewhat for un- 
known purposes, and is in a measure a 
prophet. 


Nan- | 


The architect of Adoniram | 


Penn’s barn, while he designed it for the | 


comfort of four-footed animals, 
planned better than he knew for the com- 
fort of humans. Sarah Penn saw ata 
glance its possibilities. Those great box- 
stalls, with quilts hung before them, 
would make better bedrooms than the one 
she had occupied for forty years, and there 
was a tight carriage-room. 
room, with its chimney and shelves, would 
make a kitchen of her dreams. The great 
middle space would make a parlor, by-and- 
by, for a palace. Up stairs there was 
as much room as down. With partitions 
and windows, what a house would there 
be! Sarah looked at the row of stanchions 
before the allotted space for cows, and re- 
flected that she would have her front entry 
there. 

At six o’clock the stove was up in the 
harness-room, the kettle was boiling, and 
the table set for tea. It looked almost as 
homelike as the abandoned house across 
the yard hadever done. The young hired 
man milked, and Sarah directed him calm- 
ly to bring the milk to the new barn. He 
came gaping, dropping little blots of foam 
from the brimming pails on the grass. 
Before the next morning he had spread 
the story of Adoniram Penn’s wife moving 
into the new barn all over the little vil- 
lage. Men assembled in the store and 
talked it over; women with shawls over 
their heads scuttled into each other’s 
houses before their work was done. Any 
deviation from the ordinary course of life 
in this quiet town was enough to stop ail 
progress in it. Everybody paused to look 
at the staid, independent figure on the side 
track. There was a difference of opinion 
in regard to her. Some held her to be in- 
sane; some, of a lawless and rebellious 
spirit. 

Friday the minister went to see her. It 


The harness- | 
| bravely. 


had | 


asserted itself. 

Sammy looked out of the harness room 
window. ‘There he is,” he announced in 
an awed whisper. He and Nanny peeped 
around the casing. Mrs. Penn kept on 
about her work. The children watched 
Adoniram leave the new horse standing in 
the drive while he went to the house door. 
It was fastened. Then he went around to 
the shed. That door was seldom locked, 
even when the family were away. The 
thought how her father would be con- 
fronted by the cow flashed upon Nanny. 
There was a hysterical sob in her throat. 
Adoniram emerged from the shed and 
stood looking about in a dazed fashion. 
His lips moved; he was saying something, 
but they could not hear what itwas. The 
hired man was peeping around the corner 
of the old barn, but nobody saw him. 

Adoniram took the new horse by the 
bridle and led him across the yard to the 
new barn. Nanny and Sammy slunk close 
to their mother. The barn-doors rolled 
back, and there stood Adoniram, with the 
long, mild face of the Canadian farm horse 
looking over his shoulder. 

Nanny kept behind her mother, but 
Sammy etepped suddenly forward, and 


| stood in front of her. 





was in the forenoon, and she was at the | 


barn door shelling peas for dinner. She 
looked up and returned his salutation with 
dignity; then she went on with her work. 
She did not invite him in. 
pression on her face remained fixed, but 
there was an angry flush over it. 

The minister stood awkwardly before 
her, and talked. She handled the peas as 
if they were bullets. At last she looked 
up, and her eyes showed the spirit that her 
meek front had covered for a lifetime. 

‘*There aint no use talkin’, Mr. Hersey,” 
said she. ‘I’ve thought it all over, an’ I be- 
lieve I’m doin’ what’s right. I’ve made it 
the subject of prayer, an’ it’s betwixt me 
an’ the Lord an’ Adoniram. There aint 
no call for nobody else to worry about it.” 

‘Well, of course, if you have brought it 
to the Lord in prayer, and feel satisfied 
that you are doing right, Mrs. Penn,” said 
the minister, helplessiy. His thin, gray- 
bearded face was pathetic. He wasasick- 
ly man; his youthful confidence had 
cooled; he had to scourge himself up to 
some of his pastoral duties as relentlessly 
as a Catholic ascetic, and then he was 
prostrated by the smart. 

‘I think it’s right jest as much asI think 
it was right for our forefathers to come 
over from the old country, ‘cause they 
didn’t have what belonged to ’em,” said 
Mrs. Penn. She arose. The barn thresh- 
old might have been Plymouth Rock from 
her bearing. ‘I don’t doubt you mean 
well, Mr. Hersey,” said she, ‘“‘but there 
are things people hadn’t ought to interfere 
with. I’ve been a member of the church 
for over forty year. I’ve got my own 
mind an’ my own feet, an’ I’m goin’ to 
think my own thoughts an’ go my own 
ways, an’ nobody but the Lord is goin’ to 
dictate to me unless I’ve a mind to have 
him. Won’t you come in an’ set down? 
How is Mis’ Hersey?” 

‘She is well, I thank you,” replied the 
minister. He added some more perplexed 
apologetic remarks; then he retreated. 

He could expound the intricacies of 
every character study in the Scriptures ; he 


The saintly ex- | 





| 


Adoniram stared at the group. ‘What 
on airth you all down here for?” said he. 
‘*‘What's the matter over to the house?” 

‘*We’ve come here to live, father,”’ said 
Sammy. His shrill voice quavered out 


‘*What”—Adoniram sniffed—‘'what is it 
smells like cookin’?” said he. He stepped 
forward and looked in at the open door of 
the harness-room. ‘Then he turned to his 
wife. His old, bristling face was pale and 
frightened. ‘‘What on airth does this 
mean, mother?” he gasped. 

‘**You come in here, father,” said Sarah. 
She led the way into the harness-room and 
shut the door. ‘*Now, father,’’ said she, 
“wou needn’t be scared. I aint crazy. 
There aint nothin’ to be upset over. But 
we’ve come here to live, an’ we're goin’ to 
live here. We've got jest as good a right 
here as new horses an’ cows. The house 
wa’n’t fit for us to live in any longer, an’ 
I made up my mind [ wa’n’t goin’ to stay 
there. [’ve done my duty by you for forty 
year, an’ I’m goin’ to doit now; but ’'m 
goin’ to live here. You've got to put in 
some windows and partitions; and you'll 
have to buy some furniture.” 

‘*Why, mother!” the old man gasped. . 

‘“*You better take your coat off an’ get 
washed—there’s the wash-basin—an’ then 
we’ll have supper.” 

‘*Why, mother!” 

Sammy went past the window, leading 
the new horse to the old barn. The old 
man saw him, and shook his head speech- 
lessly. He tried to take off his coat, but 
his arms seemed to lack the power. His 
wife helped him. She poured some water 
into the tin basin, and put in a piece of 
soap. She got the comb and brush, and 
smoothed his thin gray hair after he had 
washed. Then she put the beans, hot 
bread, and tea on the table. Sammy came 
in and the family drewup. Adoniram sat 
looking dazedly at his plate, and they 
waited. 

‘“*Aint you goin’ to ask a blessing, fa- 
ther?” said Sarah. 

And the old man bent his head and 
mumbled. 

All through the meal he stopped eating 
at intervals, and stared furtively at his 
wife; but he ate well. The home food 


tasted good to him, and his old frame was | 


too sturdily healthy to be affected by his 
mind. 
sat down on the step of the smaller door 
at the right of the barn, through which he 
had meant his Jerseys to pass in stately 
file, but which Sarah designed for her 
front house door, and he leaned his head 
on his hands. 

After the supper dishes were cleared 
away and the milk-pans washed, Sarah 
came outto him. The twilight was deep- 
ening. There was a clear green glow in 
the ey- Before them stretched the 
smooth level of field; in the distance was 
a cluster of haystacks like the huts 
of a village; the air was very cool and 
calm and sweet. The landscape might have 
been an ideal one of peace. 

Sarah bent over and touched her hus- 
band on one of his thin, sinewy shoulders. 
‘Father !” 

The old man’s shoulders heaved ; he was 
weeping. 

‘““Why, don’t do so, father,” said Sarah. 

‘‘1’1l—put up the—partitions, an’—every 
thing you want, mother.” 

Sarah put her — up to her face; she 
was overcome by her own triumph. 

Adoniram was like a fortress whose 
walls had no active resistance, and went 
down the instant the right besieging tools 
were used. ‘“‘Why, mother,” he said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘f hadn’t no idea you were so 
set on’t as all this comes to!”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


It was whispered that all | 
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But after supper he went out, and | 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 


or piece; always in order, and uo part can become dis- 


softness. 1¢ filling is in one whole 


placed or bunchy. 


Of spongy 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 


‘he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their 


D WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
i] 


KNITTED FILL 
Can be used as 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM 


Have been tested four years; protects the plus 


life-preservers, and are to be depend 


ape. 


on in an emergency. e mattresses also 
be soiled. 
RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


better than curle 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING 


ways received the highest commendation 


KNITT D MATTRESS PADS. 


ire bed without mattress, and the rest of the 


om all 
In all sizes. 


For hospital and domestic purposes 


FURNI URE, These, and all of our goods, have 
who have used them. 


The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 







with or without the 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
ia 2nd with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


$ VWuira that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 









fs \ iW within a waist. 


large variety of sizes, 
Style 600, Ladies’ 
“oe 601, id 
“ 603, “ 


PATENTED. 


In the Open Back Soft 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pro 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 


“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... 
611 “ “ 


aists, as made for Children and 
rtions and requirements of 


all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones........... 
bad ** Bone Front only ove Be 
Laced Bac , Boned Front and Back.........++ = 





os ° BOMCdecccccccccccccscccce. covce 1.75 
* 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes...-...cccecsccceseseseeees 75 
** 631, Infants’ LL TTTTTT Me TTTTT Tree eevee 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. | 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


a&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


factory 
Mention THE WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 





GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman =e Catechism, by gy 4 Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
a Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

ake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman —- 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusettss Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

T Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double filets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M. 








Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 

a@ The nourishing and sivenathening, ualities 
of this Food will cepestedy be noticed in ULMON. 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIn & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 

Patatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 

10 CENTS A BOX, 


REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 


4 East 42d Street, 

FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 
The NewYork-~« Lady Guides Provided at 

LADIESGUIDE = short notice. 

m GAPEROY Shopping Orders promptly 
executed, 

Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 

Strangers met on arrival at 

_—_— -—|—__ Station, if desired 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 


FREE. 
SUPERB FORM 


PERFECT WEALTA 


These are my portraits, and on 
account of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, etc., offered for development, 
I will tellany lady FREE what I 
used to secure these changes. 
HEALTH (cure of that 
“tired” feeling and all 












m 
VCE 
> 







fomale diseases), Super 2 
4 FORM, Brilliant EYES\ 

and perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured. Will send sealed 
etter. Avoid advertising frauds, Name this paper, and address: 
Mus, E.ca M, Dawt, Box 234, Stain C, Franciwo, Cal, 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman s' 
conventions and of 4 relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 





address for $3.00 per year. 
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OPENING 


CHILDRENS WEAR 


It is with pleasure we announce our 
Fall Opening of Children’s Goods. 


FALL SUITS, FALL OVERCOATS, 
FALL REEFEBRS, all ready, and 
@ finer line than we have ever 
shown. Everything a boy can 
wear is represented. 

As a SPECIAL BARGAIN, we shall 
sell 500 Children’s Suits, ages 4 to 
14 years, at $6.50. These are our 
Foreign Cheviots and Fancy 
Cloths, carried from last season, 
reduced from $10 and $12. 

Extra Pants of same, $2. 


The BARGAIN is the greatest we 
have ever given. 


See window display of styles to 
select from. 


KEEP YOUR BOY WARM. 


300 All-Wool Child’s Reefers, or 
Fall Coats, neat, stylish pattern, 
at the unprecedented price of 
$3 50. Each Coat warranted. All- 
wool and double and twist clotb, 
Extra Pants, Cape Coats, all ready 


See Our Mammoth Window Display. 


Standard Clothing Co. 


395 WASHINGTON ST. 


























MEDICAL REGISTER. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasei- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive junds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fall 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, 
ears’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and 
ical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 

tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
genctady admit thé students. For further informa. 
jon address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D. Daate— 


Sarah A. Colby,M.D, Esther W. Paylor,M.D, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPKCIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the’ 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. 
consists of a three years’ 
and Olinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





Three 
Prac- 











FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures.....+.++ssseceees $ 85 

For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ eeccereccesesess 226. 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....s+.-seccccesee 5 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 
Graduation Fee......ccecsceess cecescseveces 80 

For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. CO. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, . 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but 
8 attention to NERVOUS, CA’ ARRGATS 

RINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely ectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 














KCENIGS 5s 


LIVER 
PILLS 


Piles. Any lady can take th 
as they are not much larger then 


sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 


, 
BROWN & CO.’S inte "DATE 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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APPEAL TO VOTERS IN THE M. E. CHURCH. 


The vote on the admission of women to 
the General Confereice of the M. E. 
Church is a matter in which all women 
are interested, and in response to request 
we publish the following timely appeal, 
which has been made by Hon. L. M. Shaw, 
an attorney at Denison, Ia., and a mem- 
ber of the last General Conference: 


Perhaps the most important question 
ever submitted to the church is to be voted 
upon ata general election to be held in 
each em in October or Novem- 
ber of this year. 

The question involves a principle as far- 
reaching in its influence and effect as any 
question ever decided by ballot. It is to 
determine whether women regularly elect- 
ed to the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal] Church shall be entitled to 
take the seats they have been elected to 
fill. 

It will be remembered that in 1888 sev- 
eral conferences sent each a woman as 
their representative to the Gneral Confer- 
ence, and these representatives were denied 
seats. The writer, as a lawyer, was then 
of the opinion, and is now convinced, that 
the decision was based upon an erroneous 
construction of the law of the church. 
This seemed to be the general opinion of 
the profession there represented, for out of 
jn, lawyers and judges on the Gen- 
eral Conference floor, only eight voted to 
exclude. 

The question now presented, however, 
is not to pass upon what the ‘law of the 
church has been or is, but what it ought to 
be and what it shall be. Let me suggest that 
it is not a question whether we prefer as in- 
dividuals to be represented in the General 
Conference by women; not whether we 
know of a womun in our opinion worthy 
of a seat in that high council; not whether 
any woman wants a seat there; but wheth- 
er she shall be permitted to take her seat 
when the church elects her, and demands 
her admission. 

The expressed wish of these conferences 
to be represented by particular persons 
was thwarted by a vote of those who had 
no direct interest in the matter. Yet 
those who voted with the majority were 
as good and loyal Methodists as ever lived, 
and they voted as they did, believing the 
law of the church gave them no alterna- 
tive. Shall such a necessity remain, or 
shall all doubt be removed? 

The General Conference meets quadren- 
nially, and for months prior thereto the 
prayers of the church ascend that the Mas- 
ter may control the election of delegates, 
and that those only may be sent who are 
pleasing to Him. The proposition sub- 
mitted presents the question whether 
God’s elect shall be seated, provided He 
now and then lays His hand upon a wom- 
an. Think of a church praying for guid- 
ance in these matters, and then creating 
an arbitrary bar to the answer of their 
petitions, unless answered along the par- 
ticular line of their preconceived notions! 
If there are any members of our church 
who have no confidence in God’s wise 
dealing, or in His influence in the church, 
let them so express themselves; but let 
those who believe, aid in securing the 
“right of way” for His providence 
through every department of church work. 

Uzzah undertook to steady the ‘‘Ark of 
the Covenant,” and he paid the penalty of 
his rashness and want of trust with his 
life on the spot. Let those who wish to 
take the responsibility of saying to the 
great Head of the church, ‘- You shall only 
select men to its chief council,” vote 
against the amendment. Let all others 
vote for it. 

I don’t know of a colored man that I 
would vote for as President of the United 
States, but it rejoices my heart to know 
that if any man or woman, white or black, 
receives the necessary majority, there is 
no restriction in our constitution or laws to 
close the White House doors in his or her 
face. I don’t know of a woman in the 
church who wants to go to General Con- 
ference, but It will pain my heart if by the 
election this fall we shall forever shut her 
out from the exercise of duties to which 
=o is again liable unanimously to 
call her. 
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PROGRESSIVE UNIVERSALISTS. 

At the Thirty-first Annual State Con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ists, held at Orange, last week, nearly 
every city and town in the State was rep- 
resented. About one-third of the 150 dele- 
gates were women. 

Secretary Rev. W. A. Start, of Boston, 
reported on the condition of the society of 
the State, and the great advancement that 
has been made the past five years. There 
are 121 parishes in the convention and 88 
have settled pastors, 9 have regular ser- 
vices and the others have occasional ser- 
vices. New churches were dedicated last 
year at Monson, Westfield, Eastham and 
Mansfield. Prominent among those pres- 
ent were Rey. Dr. Emerson, editor of the 
Christian Leader; Rey. Dr. Capen, presi- 
dent of Tufts College; Rev. Dr. Sawyer, 
of Tufts College; Rev. Drs. Miner, Rex- 
ford, Biddle, Patterson, Pullman and Gun- 
nison; Rev. M. Crosley, of Springfield; 
Rey. A. G. Rogers, of Salem; Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, of Abington; Mrs. J. P. Mar- 
shall, of Tufts College, and the following 
newly-elected officers of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. A. Start, of Boston; Vice- 
president, Mrs. J. L. Patterson, of Somer- 
ville; Secretary, Mrs. Harriet M. Ayer, of 
Somerville; Treasurer, Mrs. C. A. East- 
man, of Lynn; Trustees, Mrs. May A. 
Vinard, Mrs. E. C. Tomkins. 

This assemblage of intelligent and influ- 
ential men and women, who represent a 





portion of the best educational and relig- 
ious work in their respective communities, 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lutions, offered by Rev. Ada C. Bowles: 


Resolved, That the exclusion of women from 
direct representation in the government of our 
State, while taxed for its cuppent, is unjust in 
principle and therefore unwise licy. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the incomi 
Legislature to grant to all women fall munici 
suffrage upon the same terms as to men, as & 
further step in this much needed reform. 


This “‘lend-a-hand” fellowship will help 
to speed the movement in behalf of a gov- 


ernment for the people, by the people. 
F. M. A. 
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WYOMING WOMEN VOTERS. 





LARAMIE, Wy0., SEPT. 25, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I most earnestly believe in the complete 
educational, industrial, legal, political and 
social enfranchisement of women. It is 
the essential to the best progress of the 
race. And itis toward this that society 
moves. Your JOURNAL deeply interests 
me by its temperate, yet comprehensive, 
fearless and logical discussions. I am 
proud to be a resident of the State first to 
give justice to women. No higher honor 
can be claimed. A fact or two will inter- 
est you. A woman cast the first vote at 
the first election by the people in both the 
Territory and State. At the latter, women 
in different localities went hundreds of miles 
to vote. A woman has been elected coun- 
ty superintendent of public ‘schools in 
each county of the State. May our wom- 
en always do their duty as sovereign citi- 
zens of the Republic, and thus convert 
their sisters and brothers everywhere! 
With best wishes for your most worthy 
JOURNAL, 

Yours for the success of the greatest 
and best of reformations, 

KEPLER Hoyt. 
———_+oo—____ 


ONE REASON WHY. 


It is asked, ‘‘Why didn’t Jesus select 
women among His apostles,” etc. Could 
it be possible that He held them in too 
high esteem to see them in company with 
men who betrayed Him, denied Him with 
oaths and cursings, and forsook Him? He 
may have thought it unsafe for them to be 
among such vacillating, quarrelsome, and 
at times vicious companions, who con- 
tended like schoolboys even to the last sol- 
emn day as to who should ‘go head.” 
None better than He knew how often they 
had to be checked and restrained. Even 
the favorite John was rebuked for his 
bigotry, having forbade others worship- 
ping Jesus because they failed to adopt 
his creed, he not yet having learned that 
‘twherever the Spirit of God is there is lib- 
erty,” and then proposing to ‘“‘call down 
fire’ and destroy a whole community be- 
cause the hospitality of the place was not 
proffered them.—John M. Dutro, in Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 
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LIFE OF DOROTHEA DIX. 





The ‘‘Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,” the 
philanthropist who accomplished enor- 
mous reforms in the care of the pauper in- 
sane in America and elsewhere, who had 
charge of the army nurses during the war, 
and who was at the head of numerous 
other humane movements during a long 
lifetime, has been written by Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, of Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BosTton.—The League will meet with 
Mrs. Coy, 80 West Newton Street, on Mon- 
day, October 6, at 7.30 P.M. It is hoped 
that Rev. Dr. Rexford will be the speaker. 
All are cordially invited. 

Contributions to the South Dakota cam- 
paign have been made by the Woman Suf- 
frage Leagues of Natick, Peabody, Cam- 

llo and Uhelsea. Let the other Enaaee 

ollow these good examples. 


City Pornt.—The meetings of this 
League were resumed under most auspic- 
ious circumstances on Wednesdav evening 
last, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Benj. 
Tombs. 

In the absence of the president, Miss 
Emma Stuart was elected chairman, a posi- 
tion which she filled most gracefully. Ex- 
tracts from Rabbi Schindler’s tract con- 
cerning the teaching of history were read 
and discussed, as was also a leaflet on wom- 
an suffrage. 

There were sonae by Miss Goddard, 
wy duets by the Misses Stuart, and read- 

ngs by Miss Floyd, all of which were ad- 
mirably rendered and contributed much to 
the enjoyment of the members. The socia- 
bility of the occasion was further height- 
ened by a bountiful collation of cake and 
fruit, including some choice grapes raised 
by the host. 

The next meeting will be devoted en- 
tirely to business, the election of officers, 
and a consideration of plans by which this 
year’s work for universal suffrage can be 
made most effective. E. F. B. 


CHELSEA.—The first meeting of the sea- 
son was held in the room of the W. C. T. U. 
on Fourth Street, on Tuesday afternoon, 
Sept. 23. It had been thought best by the 
executive committee to see what an after- 
noon session would bring out as to num- 
bers, but it was not an improvement over 
last season, when they were held in the 
evening. Mrs. H. V. Chapin, first vice- 
president, occupied the chair and made re- 
marks upon the subject, also upon the 
future work of the League. Mrs. Lee 
made an appeal in behalf of South Dakota, 
where money was needed to aid the cause, 
to pay the expenses of the speakers who 
were now in the field. She hoped the 
League would feel able to do something, 
and after some discussion the matter was 
referred to the executive committee. 

F, J. CRANDON, Cor. Sec’y. 


LEOMINSTER.—After a two months’ ad- 
journment during the hot weather, the 
Leominster League held its regular meet- 
ing with Mrs. Edw. Prevear on the even- 
ing of Sept. 8. The committees which 
had been appointed at the June meeting 
to further the work, reported that two en- 
terprises had been undertaken and accom- 
plished. The first of these was a lawn 
party, given in the latter part of June. 
lce cream, cake and confectionery were 
on sale, and the tables were all well pat- 
ronized. During the evening the Leomin- 
ster Band discoursed sweet music, thus 
adding materially to the attractions. The 
second undertaking was a benefit given 
the band, which, having been organized 
but a short time, was in need of some 
— The cause was very popular, and we 
realized quite a large sum, all of which 
went to theband. The plans for fall work 
include a series of entertainments, the pro- 
ceeds of which we hope will reimburse 
our treasury, and thus we shall be enabled 
to employ lecturers, and do our share in 
the work. Altogether we feel that the 
work is in a fair condition, and hope for 
good results this coming season. M. 


——++ 4—______ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 





AFTER ALL, the best way to know the real 
merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is to try it your- 
self. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





For wounds and inflammations, Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment is heeling and soothing. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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REMOVAL. 
KOT TEE 


Furnace and Steam Heating C0., 


Patentees and Original Manufacturers of the 


KOHLER HOT AIR FORNACE 


—AND— 


KOHLER COMBINATION HEATER, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


24 UNION STREET 24 


FORMERLY AT 
788 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 


Steveus’ School for Young Ladies, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. A fitting schoci for specialists in the 
departments of Higher English, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Elocution, Art and Music. 
Business Course. Needlework and Dressmaking. 
Pleasant House. For circulars, address 

Misses M. B. & 3. P. STEVENS. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cauee, are invited to call upon 
Mies Allen, at the Massachusetts W. S. A. head- 
quarters, 3 Park street, Boston. 





The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will be- 
gin its forty-first year with a course of eight lectures, 
to ety Thursdays in October and November, at 
3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St. 





Mrs. Macdoncell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she ha» now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Glovex, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands, 





80 West Newton St.—Two large square rooms, 
one sunny, newly furnished. Parlor beds; furnace 
heat; hot and cold water; large closets and every 
convenience. Also a side room; sunny; good closet. 
References required. 





Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG- 
Ist who will give away 5 to 100 “Sample Copies” 
of THE WITNESS to psuflragista. THe WITNESS, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Reader.—A young lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 








Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 








The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SuB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





COWLES “1W"pariroat BO Boron 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 

This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 





Massachusetts—Plymouth. 
MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. Ist, 
1890. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. HENRY BARNET 
LEARNED, & Harvard man, and son of Rev. 
Learned, of St. Louie, and an plished teacher, 
is Head Master. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
= for College, Scientific school, business and 
ife. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home firat 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed echool for gir)s; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildings large end well-appointed; stu- 
dents’ reoms separate; gymnasium weil cquipped; 
library large and well selected; course of study, coi- 
lege preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
advantages in music, art and science. For particulars 
address H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 


Lincoln Building, Union Square (Room 506), 
NEW YORK. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Chiidren, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey. Fitting Union 
Suite, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


























AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 








POSITIVELY LAST WEEE, 


MR. JAS. O’NEILL, 


AMERICA’S ROMANTIC ACTOR, 


In Mr. Henry Irving’s version of the great historical 
play of the French Revolution, 


— THE — 


DEAD HEART. 


MATINEE Saturdays only at 2. 


4@ During the above engagement, the usual 
Wednesday Matinees will be omitted. 


Regular Hollis St. Theatre Prices. 


MO#*#DAY, CCT. 13, 
New York Lyceum Tueatre Company, in 


“THE CHARITY BALL.” 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR JOHN STETSON. 











Opening Monday, Oct. 6, 
BRONSON HOWARD'S 


MASTERPIECE, 


SHENANDOAH, 


Presented with its Superb New York Cast. 
MATINEES, 
WEDNESDAY—at 2—SATURDAY, 


PRICES: 
$1.50, $1.00, 75 cents, 50 cents and 25 cents. 


“SPLENDID,” 


writes a New York lady. Another 
says, “I could not get along without 
my igure Form.” Said a young 
lady,“ will get a less expensive dress, 
but a ‘Form’ I will have, so as to save 
standing for my dressmaker, which 
tires me fearfully.” Another said, “I 
had _ no idea it could be so useful to 
me.” Send for circular, aiso see the 
new patent “Draping Form” at 
UFFORD & SON’S, 12 West Street. 
Nothing equals it. Made to order 
exactly one’s form and size. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y: 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that 8p endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


DEBATER’S GUIDE, 


For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

In Debating Clubs, Literary Societies, Public Meet- 

ings, etc., rowing HOW TO WIN THE 
EBATE and ——y J the Audience; from t y- 
ve years’ experience in the cause. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of “‘Freedom’s Con- 

uests; the Great Spread of Woman Suffrage 
Through the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS, 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 



























CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
iy NOW IN USE. 


Best for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Beauty. 


RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


‘\ FERRIS BROS., 
“a Manufacturers, 
‘ 341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 





Wives! Sons! 
DAUCHTERS! 


We will send you for three months Farm-PovLTRy, 
the best poultry paper, if you send us ten names of 
posseme who keep hens, (few or m ), also 25 cents 

‘or one pack of Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


OULTRY,”.7202: 


or 15 cts. if you mention this pa FARM- 
Pr ‘THY, a ® page m ne, six months. 
Sample copy free. ‘LS. Jomnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


nine LA 
KEHENS cay 


CONDITION be say 
Highly concentrated. Dose small, In quantity 
less one-tenth cent a day Lp hen. 
cures all diseases. , ff Zou ose it, we 
post-paid One pack. Five $1. 2141b. can $1.20; 
cans ‘Express id, Testimonials free. Send sore or 
cash. rs’ alter Guide Grice 25c.) free with $1.00 
ordersor more, 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., on, Mass, 





C. H. Siaomds & Co., Printers, 47 Frankian Sirect 
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A Weekly | 
in BOSTON, § 
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Boston OF! 
are for sale ar 
The Pennsy! 
Philadelphia, 


Per annum, 

First year on 
Single copies, 
CLUB RATES- 
Sample copies 
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Wyoming, O \ 
peers, 
Bright aureole 
While the wor 
silvery c 
“Ave!” gleam 
from the 
For you hear 
never ha 
And along yo 
graven “' 
Come across t 
the sea, 
Come, and lea: 
mothers 
That has made 
citizen, 
And shall give 
of men.” 
Where a Niob 
strand, 
You restore he 
Mother-! 


Be our keeper 
ago, 
Standinz by h 

willed it 
And, as Jupite 
Egean s] 
Now the natio1 
rise, 
With the voic 
Hesper s 
With the son 
Thermop 
So this Marat 
mothers’ 
And we’ll plan 
ing pines 
For the morn 
Aztec ke 
On his Mexic r 
alcoatt sl 
While his peo] 
ised Tolt 
Thus our heigh 
Mother-L 


Mothers, in yor 
years of | 
Ye shall loose t 
lees creat 
When Wyomin 
in her pri 
And her halls o 
Hypatia « 
Golden mines o 
quicken r 
That fair Scien 
rivers thr 
And, the secret 
shrine, 
With the slave’ 
ter of the 
Ye may rear a 
first are f 
For the future 
your knes 
Fathers, can y 
the priso 
Then is Liber 
blood of 1 


O ye daughters 
fears, 
Turn and lool 
pioneers! 
Rending ewift 
did befor 
When the sho 
earth for 
Ye shall consec 
bleeds, 
And shall re-| 
broader ci 
Shall re-mone 
freedom-| 
That flung out ' 
in sad far 
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